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PANTASOTE 
Outwears Leather ! 


WATERPROOF. GREASE PROOE, STAIN PROOF. 
Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 

Unlike the common 
imitations of leather, 
Pantasote does not 


rot, 1 or crack, 
no rubber, 















or other 
dan, 





Enough to cover a dining chair, seat or foot- 
stool sent for 2g conts.tn stemaps. 


Sample Free! 1350°"%:.20 0 
panion, sent for act, stamp with your upholsterer's 
name, 
** Received the highest award at the Philadel- 
phia Export Exposition over all competitors 
b jon of committee appointed 


y recomm 
by Franklin Institute.” 
Caution! Thereare worthlessand dangerous imitations. 
Genuine goods have “‘ Pantasote”’ st d on the 


Pp edge. 
THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
29 Broadway, Dept, P. New York City. 
























Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. .The most con- 
venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
economical goods made. 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled discard, A box of rocollars, 
or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts... By mail go cts. 


Sample collar or pair of cuffs for6 cts. in 
stamps. Give size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 19, Boston, Mass, 


Reg. Trade Mark. 
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30 D Ext / An Offer to Digest Readers 
e ay ension. that can not be made again 
Owing to the increased cost of tsfac shall be lied to make 
Paw pe in price ser thatikeset eal 1 edition atlotened. 


THE MILLION DOLLAR LIBRARY 


(Traps Marx) 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


IN THIRTY (30) SUPERB SINCLE VOLUMES 

A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 

A LIBRARY 60 complete that it covers the entirerange of | Entire Set Sent on Si 00 
LI 














human know 4 
A LIBRARY 60 reliable that it is the standard of allEng- | Payment of Only 
lish-speaking countries of the world. Balance payable in eighteen monthly pay- 








every su 





A LIBRARY so that it places before you 
nowledge of ~ readily ments of $2.00 each. 


wR St et 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER | ™*5s?*r*$3. 00 
Open for 30 Days Only | 0r$370n Installments 


BINDINGS.—The volumes are handsomely and durably bound in genuine 
silk-cloth binding, double hinged. Printed on high-grade book paper. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA! Oo omber Hasta 


~~ 





















IS THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. reas alonped. ake 
GREATEST GENERAL HISTORY. tilated or abridged in some way. 
GREATEST SCIENTIFIC WORK. THAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE, contain- 
GREATEST THEOLOGICAL WORK. ing every one of the 8000 illustrations, 7oo maps, 
GREATEST BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. ae articles and 250,000 index references found in 
GREATEST ART WORK. the original, and at less than one-half the price. 


GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL WORK. We Employ No Agents 


Every article upon these and every other subject 
is treated exhaustively by the greatest known] We give to our subscribers all the discount that 
specialists, hence every article is the best, most| other publishers give to their agents. This makes 
reliable and satisfactory that the whole world can| a large saving to our customers. 
furnish. NOTE.—A ge discount will also be given on the 

FAR MORE VALUABLE TO AMERICANS | ™or expensive binding. 

NO RISK.—The set may be returned to us any 
THAN THE ENGLISH EDITION. time within ten days, if not satisfactory, and the 

The English edition contains no information later| money will be returned. 
than 1890, It contains no biographies of living in- ORDER NOW and take advantage of this splendid 
dividuals, no bi ihies of such men as Bismarck,| chance to secure this unrivalled fund of u‘siversal 
a B pe ¢ they all being alive when| knowledge, before the raise in price, in % days. 

was pu wrt 

All these and thousands of articles on Science, ee spe oe pe ee See 
Art, saearabare, etc., of special interest to Amer- 
icans are supplied by our American Supplement,|/ HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

It brings the entire work down to date, having Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your 
articles on the Boers, South African Republic, ee offer on the apenas Britannica to 
Spanish-American War, none of which are found igest readers and enclose $1.06 as initial pa 
in the ish Edition. ment. Send full particulars, and if found satis- 

OUR APPENDIX VOLUME, with our exhaus- factory I will order the set, paying for it in 
tive American Supplement, takes every important|| monthiy payments of $2.00 ; otherwise the money 
title in the work gives all that is recent concern-|| to be returned to me. 
ing it, bringing information down to date. It con- 

also ew Maps,  aaee ay fee new Govern- 


52 
ment Map of Klondike, Hawaii, Cuba. Thus, with 
our supplemental volumes, the Britannica becomes 
the latest as well as the test. 
TO CANADIAN READERS. — This edition can be 
legally sent into Canada. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





particulars. 
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Front of clustered tuck: run 

»| by hand, hand feather stitchin 
and fine insertion. Neck an 
sleeves finished to correspond. 


ty 


Sizes 2 td 12 years, $1.55 to $2.00, according to size. 


We have a large assortment 
of children’s hand-made guimpes 
and underwear, “made in Paris 
from our own patterns—thus in- 
suring the same perfect fit as our 
domestic goods. 


60-62 West 23d St. 
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There is 
MUCH in the TOUCH ! 


Remington 


TYPEWRITERS 


Have the Lightest Touch—that 
Saves Labor; and do the 
Quickest Work—that Saves Time 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Table Linen 
by the yard. 


To those practical housekeepers who know 
the economy of buying table linen by the 
yard, we suggest an early inspection of a 
recent importation. 

Prices are as low, indeed, they are lower 
than they are likely to be in the near future. 


68 inches wide, 75 cents a yard. 


72 inches wide, $1.00, 1.25, 1.35, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.25, and 
2.50 a yard, 


Napkins to match— 
Breakfast size, $1.50, 2.25, 2.75, 3.00, 8.50, 4.00, 5.00, 5.50. 
Dinner size, $2.50, 3.00, 4.00, 4.50, 5.50, 7.50, 8.00. 
The designs shown are of the very latest, 
and the goods are thoroughly reliable. 


Mail orders are given prompt and careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


‘* The Linen Store,’’ 14 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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Typewriters in use elicit so much praise, would it 
not pay you, before making your purchase, to obtain in- 
formation about these machines? 

Pamphiet Free. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
309 Broadway, New York. 
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A WEEKLY. COMPENDIUM OF THE CONTEMPORANEOUS THOUGHT OF THE WORLD 





Vol. XX., No. 12, Whole No. 518.} 


New York, Marcu 24, 1900. 


{Price per Oopy, 10¢ 








TOPICS OF THE DAY: 








Efforts in Behalf of Peace in South 
Peace Proposition in Cartoon. .. . 
Probable Effects of the Gold-Standard 
Protests against the Puerto Rico Tariff 
Puerto Rico’s Experiences in Cartoon . 
Eugene V. Debs for President 
Wickedness in New York . , 
Cartoons: Bryan and McKinley in Cari- 

As ence ep a eye Se 
Topics in Brief 


Pronunciation of Words in Current 
History ... 


LETTERS AND ART: 





Another Theory of the en 
Sonnets ... “ar Se 


‘¢ Disappearing ’’ Authors ‘ 
Some Poets of the New York Ghetto ‘ 


Whitman and Browning as Poets of 
Barbarism . 


Mr. Choate’s List of biieneceia peas 
Le Gallienne’s Tribute to Sidney Lanier 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 











Laughter in Health and Disease . 


Food Preservatives, Harmful and Other- 
wise . . . . . 


A Novel Application a alitees 
pe ee ee 
Propulsion of Vessels by Water Jets . 
Future of Wireless Telegraphy . . 
An Automobile Sleigh . . . ... 
Distribution of Disease by Speech . 
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352 
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361 
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362 


362 








\* ig] P 
Mr, Sheldon’s ees in Christian 
Journalism . 
Declining Membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ee ‘ 
Relative Strength of the High-, ties 
and Broad-Church Parties . 
The ‘‘ New Christianity’’ and the Ag- 
nostics . . . 4. % : : 


Dr. McGiffert to Face His icine 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





British Successes in South Africa 
Spain’s Remaining Possessions . . 
France, Italy, and the Triple Alliance 


Elements of Weakness in Modern Ger- 
many 


A Physical Codie of eee and 
Briton . . . 


International Neutral Cables . .. . 
Cartoons: Two ‘‘ Dying Nations’”’ 





MISCELLANEOUS: 
The Death of General Wauchope 
Salaries of School Teachers .. . 
Correspondents’ Corner. . . . s « 


Is the Earth Alive ? 

Shut-Ins and The Literary Digest. 
Marconi’s Ancestry. 

Fungus Pictures. 


The First Communion. and the Lu- 
theran Church. 


Origin of Gender in Language. 


Foreign Possibilities of American Com- 
merce . 7 . . . . . . . 


|) Re a ee ee ae ee 
More or Less Pungent .. . 

Current Events . ..+ 2.0 © « 
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THE PARIS WORLD'S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY 


you should write at once for printed matter, and it 
will be mailed free by HENRY GAZE & SONS; 


will not cost you anything and may save you money. 





New England Agency, W. H. Eaves, Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents, 14 eri ee Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMMERGAU 


. . * . aa 


113 Broadway 
« « «+ 220 South Clark St. 


» Adams & Howland, 
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_ ICKERBOCKER 
SPECIAL # 


South-Western Limited, 


the Famous Trains between 


Boston, Cincinnatz, 
New York, Chicago, 
Washington, St. Louzs, 


aig FOUR Route 


and 
New York Central, 
Boston & Albany, 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


All the luxuries of cafe and library 
as well as dining and sleeping cars. 


W. J. LYNCH, Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
W. P. DEPPE, Ass’t @. P. & 7. A. CINCINNATI. 























STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 


Mest Durable and Decorative. . a for all 
buil Send for Catalogue. 


dings. Numerous designs. 
H. 8. NORTHROP, S52 Cherry Street, New York. 


oO | WINPORY and other é habits 
PIU am 


— in 
FREE. 3B. M. WOOLLEY, M.D., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC 


A thoroughly original, stirring; and powerful argument 
for expansion from the point of view of a scholar and a 
student of history. By JamesC. Fernald. 12mo, cloth. 

Cover design. With five maps. Price, 75 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 





THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 
Special parties leave for Eu- 
PARIS rope in May. Escorted tours to 





AND all parts of the world. Independent 
steamer and railway tickets. Special 
. ear N inducements to clubs and societies. 


Illustrated itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 
608-610 Tremont Building, Boston; 220 Brentes 
City ; 1011 Chestnut 8t., Phila. ; 621 Marquette Bl 
The Reviewer of The New York Herald agrees 
absolutely with ‘A Mere Man” in his criticisms of 
charming woman. Read the book, ‘*The Domestic 
Blunders of Women.” (See adv. on third page cover.) 








» New York 
., Chicago. 











THE CLASSIFICATION OF GYMNASTICS — Gymnastic 

ap Pe gymnastic terminology; the educa- 
on of a gymnast. 

GYMNASTIC MOVEMENTS — Fundamental positions; 
derived positions. 

GYMNASTIC MOVEMENTS 

FREE STANDING MOVEMENTS 

MASSAGE MOVEMENTS 

GENERAL RULES FOR GYMNASTIC TREATMENT — 
Gymnastic prescription and daily treatment; the 
respiration during nastic treatment; amount 
of time sufficient for the gymnastic treatment; 
the gymnast’s position and relation to the patient: 

DISEASES OF THE CIRCULATORY ORGANS 

DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS 


Hand-book of Medical Gymnastics 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D., 
Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm 
The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics, 
with descriptions of many cases of illness helped or cured by gymnastic treat- 


ment. This book has been adopted as a text-book at most of the colleges 
for physical training and medical gymnastics in England and America. 


THE CONTENTS 





DISEASES OF THE GENITO-URINARY ORGANS — Dis- 
eases of the kidneys; diseases of the bladder; 
diseases of the male genital organs. 


DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS — Diseases of 
the liver. 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM — Peripheral 
nervous diseases; vasomotor and trophic neuro- 
ses; diseases of the spinal cord; cerebral diseases; 
neurosis without any known anatomical causes. 


DISEASES OF THE MUSCLES 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES 
DISEASES OF THE BONES AND JOINTS 
SPINAL CURVATURES 

DIETETIC GYMNASTICS 





8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illustrated with Half-tone Pictures. Price, $3.00 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30"Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 

Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia, 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad S8t.,Charleston, 8.C. 
John Moffitt, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Patents and\ 52 Broadw 
W.B, Hutchinson (patcnt Law.) N.Y Oty” 


Rodolphe Claughton ( Bankruptcy Cases Pere cy: 











California 


FASTER THAN EVER 


CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 











O fast trains every day in the year. No 

change of cars. First-Class and Tourist 
Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. Per- 
sonally conducted excursions every Thursday 
from Chicago. Illustrated booklet free on appli- 
cation to any ticket agent or address W. B. 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North- 
Western Ry., Chicago, Ill. 














Stars of the Opera 


Descriptive sketches of the leading operas and 


personal chats with the leading opera prima- 
donnas. By MABEL WAGNALLS. 12mo, cloth, 
deckle edges, with exquisite half-tone portraits 
of the great singers. Price, $1.50. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat: ‘‘ Being a trained and 
thorough musician Miss Wagnalls writes with authority 
and with an artistic understanding and appreciation. The 
chapters devoted to the human wide of the artists are full of 
charn., and cause the reader to feel that he almost hasa 
personal acquaintance with these stars of the opera.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs,, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


True Stories of Heroic Lives 


Thirty-nine true stories of courage and devotion, gathered 
from all quarters of the world, told, for the most part, by 
personal acquaintances of the heroes, or eye-witnesses of 
the deeds of valor. 12mo, Cloth, Cover Design, Half-tone 
Illustrations. Price, $1.00. 

Boston Times: ‘‘ Most of the deeds told about are of 
thrilling dramatic interest, and the book will be welcome 
in whatever hands it falls.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon, Joseph H. Choate:—“T have always 
found it the most complete and useful book of 
the kind ever published.” 











General Stewart L. Woodford:—* Useful and 
valuable. It has been to mea practical help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, 
and other modern foreign languages, 
each followed by its English transla- 
tion. Also a full list of Latin law terms 
and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 
Hon. A. 8S. Hewitt :—‘‘The work, always 
indispensable to the scholar and the author, 


appears to me to be incapable of further im- 
provement.”’ 


Cover Design by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices (All Net): 
Buckram, %6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half 
Morocco, #10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 














A gentleman writes: “My wife accuses me of 
Writing ‘The Domestic Blunders of Women.’ Please 
publish the author’s name and get me out of trou- 

6.” (See adv. on third cover page.) 











The LAST DAYS 


OF THE 
HALF-PRICE SALE of the “CENTURY” 











afford to buy them just now? 


purchasing the “ Century ”’ 


ARE 
the almost-over 
the bindings, etc. ? 





The edition of 


The Century 
Dictionary & 
Cyclopedia & 
Atlas published by us 


and sold by John 


contains 


Wanamaker, 








all the revisions and 


additions to date, is complete in 






| every way, and is the latest edi- 
| tion published. 
THE CENTURY CO. 


OHN 
WANAMAKER 








NEW YORK 


OULD YOU like to own a work that would double the value, to 
you, of every other volume in your Library? 


Then send us the Coupon below! 
Have you made up your mind that you cannot afford to wait any longer for 
a set of The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas? 
Then send us the Coupon in the lower corner 
Do you think that although you’d like to own the volumes, that you cannot 
Then send us the Coupon in the corner! 
Do you feel that, having already several works of reference, it would be 
unwisdom to add “ the one best reference library in existence 
Then, too, send us the Coupon below! 


Do you still think that any other Dictionary or Cyclopedia or Atlas will 
answer your present needs just as well as the “Century ”’? 


Then be sure to send the Coupon below ! 


Are you, for any reason, thinking of letting pass the present opportunity of 
at Half-Price? 


Just send us the Coupon in the Corner ! 


YOU READY NOW to order the “ Century ’ 
club-terms, the easy monthly payments, descriptions of 
Then send us TO-DAY the Coupon below! 


Delivered Complete 
10 Massive Volumes, on receipt of 


| 


prices. ® 
IS Voupon Corner 
will bring you full information 
as to how to join the Wana- off and 
maker Century Club,which ‘as 
secures for you the half- mail it to 


price—full description 
of the work itself 
and the reason why 
you cannot afford 
to wait! 


”> 


’ and want details of 












You conclude the purchase by 
little monthly payments that 
figure only ten cents a day— 
hardly more than you'd 
spend for your daily news- 
papers. The total is just 
half the regular Retail 


/ Cut 


John Wanamaker 
New York 

book of 

specimen pages from the Cen- 


Please send me 


U 











tury Dictionary & Cyclopedia & 
Atlas, and complete details of the 
half-price offer, etc., etc. 


Name..... 
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THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK 


facts and figures, historical, geographical, commercial, 
and political about our new possessions. By THomas 
CAMPBELL-COPELAND,. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

Music Trade Review, New York : “To the busy man desirin; 
the fullest information of our new ssions there is no boo! 


»-day before the public giving such complete — authoritative 
| information as the ‘American Colonial Handbook 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 























A ready-reference handbook of interesting and useful | 





THE BIBLE AND THE NEWSPAPER 


By CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 
How to gather and apply truths from 
the newspaper. 4to, 23 pages. Paper, 15 
cents, post paid. 
“I read the newspaper that I may see how 
my Heavenly Father governs the world.’ — 
John Newton. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
BY ORDER OF HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY 


SIR ARTHUR BIGGE [Private Secretary to the Queen] writes, London, January 26, 1900: 
‘‘Her Majesty has given directions that a set of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, 1900 
edition, may be purchased for the Royal Library at Windsor, and Sir Arthur Bigge would therefore 
request that you would be good enough to forward the volumes, addressed to his care at Bucking- 
ham Palace, together with an account for the same.”’ 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Subscription ° 


Standard Dictionary “iis 


THE SUBSCRIPTION EDITION OF THIS AMERICAN WORK IS 
SOLD ONLY BY AGENTS OR BY THE PUBLISHERS DIRECT. iy 





The exceptional value of the SUBSCRIPTION EDITION (the new | Universally Recognized as 
edition for 1900) consists in that IT IS THE ONLY EDITION that contains the Standard. 


the following features : 
A Few of the Many Eminent Europeans who have 


(1) It has THOUSANDS of NEW DEFINITIONS in the body of the Secured within 90 Days Copies of the Greatly 
? : Improved Edition for 1900 of this Famous 


work—the language is growing daily. prccniiranling ng 


(2) It has THOUSANDS of NEW WORDS—many of these in the “ Who reads an American book ?” 

body of the work, and others in the Appendix. wae ee 
FRYE TO ARES, HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, THE QUEEN. 
(4) It has MANY ADDITIONAL and costly full-page COLORED H.R. H., THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PLATES illustrative of definitions, as Grains of Woods, Butterflies, etc., PRESIDENT LOUBET, 

etc. These colors are reproduced with wonderful fidelity. of France. 


(5) It has EIGHTY-EIGHT FULL-PAGE MAPS, making a complete — 


of Spain. 


and up-to-date atlas of the world. PRESIDENT OF THE SWISS CONFEDERACY. 
(6) THE REVISION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIC matter includes all KING LEOPOLD, 

the geographical changes in the progress of the world made since the Chino- one 

Japanese, Turko-Grecian and Spanish-American wars. | aa pln 
(7) It has a patented UNIVERSAL CALENDAR—exceedingly ingen- | KING OSCAR Il., 


of Norway and Sweden, 


ious—illustrating the word ‘‘calendar,’’ and of permanent value. 
KING HUMBERT l., 


Besides TENS OF THOUSANDS OF ENCYCLOPEDIC ITEMS of of Denly. 
information invaluable to professional and business men. KING CARLOS I., 
of Portugal. 
REMEMBER, the above features appear ONLY in this unsurpassed PRESIDENT JULIO A. ROCA, 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION of the Funk & Wagnalls of Argentine Republic. 


PRESIDENT CAMPOS SALLES, 


of the Republic of Brazil. 


Stan dard Dictionary FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY, 


Commander-in-Chief of H, M. Forces, . 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 
LORD KITCHENER. 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 


“SUBSCRIPTION EDITION” | sete ha: Sonam, 


of Canterbury. 


THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
sar-This is a NEW DICTIONARY from cover to cover, embodying RT. REV. MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


This Subscription Edition is bound only in Half Russia, Full Russia, 
or Full Morocco, and every copy has on the outside cover in gold the words 


These words mark only the latest, fud/est and BEstT. 





many NEW PRINCIPLES in lexicography—EXCELLING ALL OTHERS | Bishop of London. . 
IN MANY ESSENTIAL FEATURES. -@a | REV. EDWARD WARRE, D.D., 


| Headmaster, Eton College, Windsor. 


It cost, inclusive of the cost of the present revision for 1900, over ONE | SIR WALTER BESANT 
MILLION DOLLARS—costing more than any other literary work in any age | WILSON BARRETT 


and in any language. (SEE NEXT PACE) Lyceum Theatre, Londom 


Readers of THe Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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* THUMB INDEX, so that one can turn instantly to any desired letter. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


BOTH CONTINENTS GIVE FIRST PLACE TO 


(SEE PRECEDING PACE) 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Standard, London: ‘Comparisons may be odious, but when a work of reference is concerned they are inevitable. The 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, in its wealth of vocabulary, leaves even the Century far behind ; and not only in comprehensiveness, 


but in exactitude of definition, its merits are unquestionable.” 


U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, | more I look into it, the more my admiration... | 


D. C.—C. M. Robinson, Foreman, Proof Division: | marvelous, and can not fail to satisfy the most ex- 

‘*- We have in constant use in our room all the modern | acting enquirer.” 

dictionaries, but the most thoroughly thumbworn of | 

all is the StanpaRp. [t is the most accurate, consis-| C@rdinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster, 

tent. andcomplete. . . .. It is‘ uptodate.’ Hundreds | Nov. 10, 1899: “Well may this (the latest edition) 

of useful words and helps are found in the Sranparp | be called the admiration of literary England and the 

which can be found in no other publication of the | pride of literary America.” 

kind.” | Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, Commander-in- 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts writes, Nov. 7, 1899: | Chief of the British Army, writes, Nov. 9, 1899: ‘‘It 

“T had no conception that the Funk & Wagnalls| is by far the best and most comprehensive work of 

STANDARD DICTIONARY was so unique a work. The | its kind.” 








DISTINGUISHING MERITS oF THE FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Here are only a few of the exclusive merits which distinguish the Sranparp Dictionary 
and which help to place it far ahead of all other dictionaries of the English language : 





It contains 79,000 more vocabulary terms than any other dictionary 
of the English language—in all, 304,000. 

It is a work throughout of the world’s leading scholars and special- 
ists (250 in all) in all departments of knowledge. 





The most common meaning of the word is given first, then, in their | 
order, the rarer meanings, obsolescent, and obsolete. 
given last. 


The etymology is 


Disputed spellings and pronunciations have been dealt with by a com- | 
mittee of all the leading philologists in English,American, Canadian, Aus- | 
tralian, and Indian Universities, and by other masters of English. The | 
preferences of each of these authorities and of each of all leading diction- 
aries are indicated. 

The proper use of prepositions has been explained and illustrated. 

A new and valuable system of group indexes. 

The compounding of words has been, for the first time in dictionary 
making, reduced to a scientific system. 

The proper use of capital initial letters is indicated throughout tbe 
entire vocabulary. 

The sources from which quotations are derived are all cited minutely: 
Nearly 100,000 volumes were read by over 500 readers for quotations. 

The colored plates are marvels of exquisite art work and are of special 
definitive value. 

Among the many additional distinguishing features are the APPEN- 
DIX, containing under one alphabet over 47,000 entries; the DEPART- 
MENT OF FAULTY DICTION, a helpful guide to the correct use of 
English ; a CONDENSED CYCLOPEDLIA, descriptive of geographical and 
statistical facts ; an ATLAS OF THE WORLD, printed in various colors, 
from the most recent maps, etc. It also has the DENISON IMPROVED 














The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, says: “ A ‘Stan- 
dard Dictionary’ is, from its fulness and general 
plan to be compared rather with the Century than 
with the International, and we shall accordingly 
confine ourselves to this view. . . . 

“Tt introduces far wider attention to what is, on 
the whole, the simplest and best method of phonetic 
representation yet devised, and one distinctly better 
than that used by the Century, which is more difficult 
to be understood by the people. 

‘** As to the spelling of words in general, a subject 
of far more practical interest than that of strict 
phonetics, hearty praise may be bestowed upon 
|*A Standard,’ which moves farther toward the 
proper goal than does the Century. 

‘Of the definitions themselves, it must be said that 
they are often clearer and more comprehensive thun 
their correspondents in the Century.” 


Mark Twain quaintly writes (London, Feb. 6th) 
of the edition for 1900: ‘In my experience I have 
found that one can do without principles, but not wit h- 

| out the Funk & Wagnalls STANDARD DicT10NaRy.” 


| The Saturday Review, London: ‘In substantia! 
merit. we think the STanparp Dictionary decided/y 
preferable to the much advertised Century.”’ 


New York Herald: ‘It is a triumph in the art of 
| publication. . . . It is the most satisfactory and most 
complete dictionary yet printed.” 


| The New York Tribune: “A comparison with 
| the Century Dictionary leads to the inference that 
the present work has made a decided advance.” 


Education, Boston: ‘It surpasses any other dic- 
tionary extant.” 


New York Observer: ‘“... It must be conceded 
| a place before undreamed of and till now unfilled.” 


The Independent, New York: ‘It is a noble 
example in which the modern tendency to popularize 
knowledge has risen to the highest level yet reached.” 


Oxford Uniwersity, Professor A. H. Sayce, the 
eminent philologist: ‘Ths Stanparp Dictionary is 
truly magnificent, and worthy of the great continent 
which has produced it. It is more than complete. 
It is certain to supersede all other existing diction- 
aries of the English language.”’ 


The St. James’s Budget, Lo.don: ‘*'To say that 
it is perfect in form and scope is not extravagance 
of praise, and to say that it is the most valuable 
dictionary of the English language is but to repeat 
| the obvious. The Standard Dictionary should be 
the pride of literary America, as it is the admiration 
of literary England.” 


The Leeds Mercury : ‘We have no hesitation in 
stating that the STanparRD Dictionary is the best an¢/ 
most complete dictionary of the English languag 
now in existence.” 


Rt. Hon. Justin McCarthy, M.P.: * The Stran- 
DARD Dictionary is the most complete work of the 





| kind I have ever known. It is a whole library in 


itself. I consult it daily, and I not merely consult it, 
I read page after page for the mere pleasure of the 


| reading.” 
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The Literary Digest 
European Tour 


75 to 79 DAYS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
FIRST-CLASS THROUGHOUT 


VISITING 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
THE PASSION PLAY (Ober-Ammergau) 
The Lakes of Killarney 
Lake of Lucerne 
The Trossachs 
The Rhine, The Castles 
The Alps, The Ice Caves 
The Art Galleries 
The Cathedrals 
AND MANY OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST IN 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, 
BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE. 

















c THE PARTY IS AN ASSURED SUCCESS | 
——— CCC 


The Literary Digest European Party is made up of a very fine 
class of people, including physicians, attorneys and counselors-at-law, bank 
officials, and other prominent professional and business men, with their 
wives and, in some cases, with their entire families. The companionships 
will be most congenial, and the enjoyment and profit of each individual 
member will be correspondingly increased, because enjoyment shared with 
others is greater for ourselves. Alone, one’s observation of things of 
interest is more or less limited. In company with others, we profit by 
what they see as well as by what we see ourselves. 

There will be no care or trouble about timetables, baggage transfers, 
hotels, porterage or tips to servants. All of these will be attended to, and 
everything will be provided for the convenience and entertainment of 
the patrons of THe Literary Dicest, who will thus be enabled to enjoy a 
holiday free from all the forms of worry and embarrassment which so 
often mar the pleasure of a summer abroad. , 

Everything will be first class throughout as to ocean steamers. 
railroad transportation in England and on the Continent, hotel accommo- 
dations, etc., all necessary carriage hire, guides, etc., being paid for, 
and all being specially arranged for the comfort, entertainment, and educa- 
tional benefits of the patrons of THe Dicest. 

Full particulars, with handsomely illustrated program of itinerary, with 
hotels, places of interest, and all necessary information, will be sent on 
request to readers of THE LiteRARY Dicest who may think of going to 
Europe this year and to whom the time and cost of this tour are not a 





Cost for 75 Days’ Tour 
0a —— a bout 








$640 


Address EUROPEAN TOUR DEP’T, The Literary Digest, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


hindrance. Such request for information will not, of course, involve any 
obligation on the part of the sender. 

















The Gyclopedia of Classified Dates 


COMMENDED BY THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES 
Compiled by CHARLES E. LITTLE 


Compiler of ‘‘ Historical Lights,’’ ‘‘ Biblical Lights and Side Lights,’’ etc., etc. 


The Cyclopedia gives the notable events of universal history from the earliest times down to the present. All the dates and events 
are entered in chronological order. Over two hundred thousand facts are presented, classified under topics representing every depart- 


A HEARTY WELCOME BY EMINENT AUTHORS 


ment of interest. 


HERRICK JOHNSON, D.D., LL.D , President of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
‘It should be in every reference library and 
at the right hand of every man that ‘ wants to 
know,’ you know.”’ 


JOSIAH STRONG, D.D., Secretary Evangelical Alliance. 

‘*The book is a monument of industry and 
research. The time and labor put into it are 
saved those who have the good sense to use it. 
I congratulate you on bringing out such a work, 
which should be in every reference library and 
in the hand of every student of history.” 


Hon. AMOS BRIGGS, ex-Judge Orphans’ Court, Phila- 
delphia. 

‘*T have: been, for several days, carefully 
analyzing the ‘Cyclopedia of Classified Dates,’ 
and I unhesitatingly pronounce it, like the 
Standard Dictionary, one of the very best books 
now in print. To the scholar and professional 
man, alike, it will prove of incalculable value— 
yea, even to that larger class of our people of 
limited education it will seem indispensable, as 
it will give them at a glance the information 
they so much need and which, without the 
book, it would be almost, if not quite, impossible 
for them to obtain.” 





J. F. McCURDY, Ph.D.. LL.D., Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages, University College, Toronto, Canada. 

‘I shall find it invaluable as a book of ref- 
erence to the universal history of the world.”’ 
JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., ex-President Wisconsin State 

University. 

‘“‘It is a wonderful book in conception and 
execution. One’s clue of knowledge must be 
very small if he can not, by means of it, run 
down the fact in this book.”’ 

JOSEPH COOK, LL D., Boston. 

‘It is opulent in detail, luminous in method, 
strategic in choice of subjects, and magical in 
ease of reference.”’ 

ALBERT C. STEVENS, Editor “ Bradstreet’s,’’ New York. 

‘* Will prove a valuable book.”’ 

Maj.-Gen. NELSON A. MILES, Commanding General of 
the United States Army. ‘ 

‘*T think this work would be a most useful 
and valuable addition to any one’s library.” 
Hon. THOMAS B. REED, ex-Speaker of the House of 

Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

‘**The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates’ is a | 

very valuable volume, very well arranged.” 








E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., Supt. of Schools, 
Chicago. 

‘*It seems to me to be among the most 

useful handbooks which a library can possibly 
contain.” 


JOSEPH G. SCHURMAN, LL.D., President of Cornell 
University. 

‘Its system of dates, arranged at once upon 
an historical and a geographical framework, 
promises to be an exceedingly convenient one for 
reference.’’ 

Hon. BENJAMIN HARRISON, ex-President of the United 
States. 

‘* It seems to me that the book will be a very 
valuable addition to the reference case in the 
library.”’ 

HOWARD H. RUSSELL, D.D., LL.D. 

‘It is a valuable addition to any library and 
indispensable to those who are doing work of 
any kind in the literary world.”’ 

Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Bureau of Statistics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
‘*T find it one of the most valuable books 0: 


| dates that have yet been published.” 


S8vo, 1,462 pages. Cloth, $10.00; Sheep, $12.50; Half Morocco, $15.00; Full Morocco, $18.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


Readers of Toe Lirzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF PEACE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


ORD SALISBURY’S refusal to accept this nation’s offer of 
mediation, together with the almost simultaneous refusal 

to listen to the Boer proposal of peace on the terms of indepen- 
dence, leads the press to believe that England will not brook any 
further attempt to save the South African republics from absorp- 
tion into the British empire. In his reply to our offer the British 
premier said that Great Britain does not propose to “accept in- 
tervention from any power in South African affairs ”—a reply that 
leads the New York 77zmes to remark that “this official notice to 
all the world should have the effect, not only of intermitting the 
arduous labors of the American pro-Boers, who have been ‘egg- 
ing on’ the President to do things that the present condition and 
occupations of our land and sea forces make it inadvisable for us 
to attempt, but also of drying up those welling springs of lies in 
continental cities whence have come so many reports of interven- 


¢ tion by powers unfriendly to England.” What the “furious pro- 


Boer orators” want, says the New York Evening Post, “is not 
mediation, but fulmination. They want the ‘President to thun- 
der in Salisbury’sear: ‘This war must stop!’ He will not do it. 
If he did, the war would not stop. Another one would begin.” 
The best service we can render the Boers now, thinks the Phila- 
delphia Jnguirer, “is to advise them to abandon a hopeless strug- 
gle,” for the war ‘‘can only have one result, and continued resist- 
ance on the part of the Boers is little less than suicidal.” 

Other papers, among them the Chicago 777bumne, resent the 
“arrogant language ” of Lord Salisbury’s reply to the Boer peace 
proposal, in which he spoke of “the penalty Great Britain has 
suffered for having of recent years acquiesced in the existence of 
the two republics.” This declaration, says The Tribune, “‘em- 
bodies his deep conviction, which is shared by many another 
Englishman, that to the grace alone of England are the weaker 
powers of the earth indebted for the enjoyment of independence, 


and that were it to cease ‘to acquiesce in their existence’ they 
Lord Salis- 


bury’s reply does not sound, adds the same paper, as if Britain 


would sink from independency into dependency.” 


intended to give the new colony a government like that enjoyed 
by Canada or Australia; but it “sounds as if it was the purpose 
of Her Majesty’s Government to reduce the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State to the status of the semi- 
civilized dependencies of Great Britain, like India and Sierra 
Leone, or, worse than that even, subject them to the rule of 
major-generals and military law. If the Boers believe that fate 
is in store for them they will fight on.” 

The evident intention of Great Britain to absorb the two re- 
publics divides the press along practically the same line of cleav- 
age as was seen at the beginning of the war. The Baltimore 
Sun says: ‘‘The purposes of the British Government are plainly 
revealed in the answer of Lord Salisbury to Presidents Kruger 
and Steyn. Great Britain is waging a war of conquest and ag- 
gression ; the lion’s appetite is whetted, and he intends to devour 
the two little republics. It is a sad spectacle and one which 
arouses indignation as well as pity.” The Philadelphia North 
American says: 


“The pretense that England’s suppression of the republics is 
for the purpose of conferring better government upon the people, 
Boers and Uitlanders alike, adds hypocrisy to the crime of brig- 
andage. It was the argument by which slave-traders excused 
their seizure of negroes in Africa to sell them in America. It is 
an argument that can be advanced for the enslaving of white 
workingmen—an improvement in their material condition conse- 
quent upon their loss of freedom and the substitution of the care 
of able masters for their own less intelligent care. All the Tories 
in our own Revolutionary days thought government by England 
was better than government by the mob, the uninstructed com- 
mon people of the colonies. And for atime events seemed to 
prove them correct. But, in the long run, blundering liberty is 
better than the most benevolent despotism. Who would want 
the United States to become again a British colony? Not many 
even of the poor-spirited and English-worshiping Americans who 
want to see the gallant Boers crushed. 

““England’s triumph will not be a gain for civilization, but a 
victory of might over right, of monarchy over republicanism. 
No matter what the faults of the Boers may be—no matter if their 
public servants are as corrupt as if they were part of the Quay 
machine in Pennsylvania or of Tammany in New York—it would 
be a loss to real civilization to have Queen Victoria take the place 
of Presidents Kruger and Steyn. The theory of government in 
the republics is as much ahead of the English theory as is that 
of the United States itself. Men under free institutions can be 
trusted to work out of their faults and mistakes. Either that is 
true or monarchy is better than republicanism, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence is a mistake. Our American forefathers 
and more immediate predecessors were not perfect. Washington 
and Jefferson owned slaves. The negroes in the South to-day, 
tho citizens in the eye of the law, practically have no political 
rights. They are as badly off in that respect, and worse off in 
most others, than were the Uitlanders in South Africa. What 
then? Shall England suppress the United States in the name of 
civilization and send a viceroy to take possession of the White 
House? 

“The crime of the Transvaal Republic is the possession of 
gold-mines. England would not trouble herself about affairs 
there if the Boers did not have that which is worth stealing.” 


On the other side are such opinions as that of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, which says that the Boer leadors are “face to face with 
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facts which the rest of the world has seen since the war was de- 
clared. One of those facts is so elemental that it is incredible 
that Kruger and Steyn should not appreciate it, altho their joint 
note ignores it altogether. It isthat he who submits his cause to 
the gage of battle must abide by the result.” The New York 
Commercial Advertiser says: 

“Conditions of peace are imposed upon Great Britain as im- 
peratively as upon the two republics themselves by the irresisti- 
ble forces of civilization. This is the surest guaranty against 
any error of sentimental impulse, like the convention after 
Majuba, and is even a stronger safeguard than the sea power of 
Britain against European attempt to dictate a settlement that 
will not be conclusive and enduring. No settlement will be con- 
clusive and enduring that does not permit free play of industry 
and natural political development in South Africa. World forces 
of finance and commerce make for these as much as British in- 
terests of trade and industry. They are potent with political 
governments on the Continent, and their secret influence must 
be felt on the side of a lasting peace and the unrestricted play of 
the forces of civilization in South Africa. ...... 

“It is needful not only to prevent possible recurrence of war, 
but to remove the causes of a prolonged status of irritation, un- 
certainty and alarm only less intolerable than war itself. These 
were race inequality, political subservience, and industrial im- 
potence and the menace to peace, order, and civilization of a 
powerful military medieval state, entrenched in the midst of 
modern life and progress, like a baronial stronghold oppressing 
with force and tribute a free commercial city. Great Britain en- 
dured the sacrifices of war to remove these; she can not make 
peace and leave them standing. The rational morality and com- 
mon sense of the world do not expect it, whatever the aberra- 
tions of mawkish sentiment at home and political malevolence 
abroad. Whatever generosity may be shown in personal treat- 
ment of conquered foes and in assumption of all the pecuniary 
burdens of the war, these vital objects must be secured. 

“Hard experience has taught that these vital objects are incon- 
sistent with political and military independence of the two re- 
publics, tho they are not inconsistent with large local autonomy 
and perfect civil freedom under British rule.” 


Lord Roberts’s occupation of the Free State capital has been 
considered inevitable ever since Cronje’s surrender, and most of 
the comments look upon it merely as a stopping-place on the way 
to the more important objective, Pretoria. The New York /our- 
nal says: 

“Bloemfontein has fallen, but the war is not over. President 
Kruger has cabled 7he Journal that ‘the British will never 
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GoM PauL: “Hold up a minute, I’ve got a proposition to make.” 
J. BULL: ** What is it?” 
OomM PAUL: “J’ll take the purse and we'll call it off.” 
—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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reach Pretoria.’ He declares that ‘the burghers will only cease 
fighting with death,’ and adds: ‘Our forces are returning in good 
order to our first line of defense on our own soil. The Natal 
campaign was longer in our favor than we expected.’ ‘This is 
not mere idle boasting. If the Boers are thoroughly determined 
to hold out, the advance on Pretoria will be a very different thing 
from the advance on Bloemfontein. The Free State capital is in 
an open country, and no attempt was ever made to prepare it for 
defense. Pretoria is protected by a maze of mountain ranges, 
and fortifications have been growing up around it for five years. 
If the Boers have been able to stock it betimes with sufficient 
supplies of food and ammunition, and if their lines of defense 
take in a sufficient area to enable good sanitary conditions to be 
maintained, there is no reason why they should not give Roberts 
many a hard month’s work before the Union Jack goes up over 
the Raadshuis.” 





PROBABLE EFFECTS OF THE GOLD-STAND- 
ARD LAW. 

OW that the President has signed the bill passed by Con- 
gress establishing the gold standard, the newspapers are 

trying to forecast its effect on the political and financial situation. 
Not a few papers are looking in Mr. Bryan’s direction, and some 
of them, like the Chicago Evening Post (Ind. Rep.), think that 
“by this action Bryan is made a ‘back number,’” because he 
“pinned his political fortunes to the white metal and it has been 
conceded that he must rise or fall with that.” Other papers, like 
the New York Journal (Dem.), think that the establishment of 
the gold standard really strengthens Mr. Bryan’s position by de- 
priving the Republican Party of one of its “spooks.” Says The 
Journal; “By signing the new gold-standard bill, President 
McKinley has made it impossible to repeat the scare by which he 
was elected in 1896. He has eliminated the free-silver terror 
from the list of spooks in the Republican graveyard. The Goy- 
ernment is so bound and handcuffed by this law that Mr. Bryan 
as President could do no more for silver than Grover Cleveland. 
The Republican Party will have to fight this year’s campaign on 
this year’s issues—such issues as it is now struggling with, in 
The American Wool and 


helpless imbecility, in the Senate.’ 
Cotton Reporter (Boston) also thinks this a serious result of the 
new enactment. It says: 

“Every person who has viewed with alarm the possibility of 
the gold standard being displaced has been obliged to adhere 
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A WARM RECEPTION FOR THE DOVE. 
—The Detroit Journal. 
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firmly to the Republican Party, notwithstanding any repugnance 
which he might have for its policy in general. And all who have 
believed that the great desideratum was the free coinage of silver 
have been equally firm in their allegiance to the party of Mr. 
Bryan. Now one of the most important consequences of the en- 
actment of the gold-standard law is likely to be the releasing 
from such enforced captivity of a countless number of voters, 
with a consequent political realinement. 

““ Will such an outcome be favorable, or otherwise, to the party 
in power? This is an important question. For even with the 
fear of free silver eliminated, the shifting of the administration 
from one political party to another is an event to be awaited with 
anxiety; and especially so, when the opposition party aims to 
put in the Presidential chaira man of such mediocre attainments 
and unbalanced mind as Mr. Bryan. Nevertheless, it looks very 
much as if, as a result of the enactment of the gold-standard law, 
a much greater effort would be required to return the present 
administration than a short time ago was considered necessary. 
It is useless to attempt to hide the fact that Mr. McKinley has, 
rightfully or wrongly, incurred a great deal of odium. It is not 
necessary for us to enumerate the features of his Administration 
which have been the means of exciting bitter animosity. Proba- 
bly the great majority of those who have become incensed over 
his general policy would, however, feel obliged to cast their bal- 
lots for him once more if the currency issue was at stake again. 
The gold-standard measure releases them from this obligation, 
and there is, in our opinion, a very great likelihood of a revolt of 
no mean proportions from the party in power at the coming elec- 
tion.” 

More papers, however, are discussing the “‘refunding ” feature 
of the measure, by which the government bonds which would 
have been paid in a few years are to be replaced by new bonds 
which will run thirty years. National banks depositing the new 
bonds in the United States Treasury can issue more currency 
than was allowed upon the deposit of the old bonds, and the law 
gives an opportunity for the establishment of many new national 
banks with small capital, which can also issue bank-notes, so 
that fear has arisen in some quarters that there is danger of a 
great inflation of the currency by the addition of all these new 
notes. The New York Sv (Rep.) thinks that the function of 
issuing money belongs to the Government, and declares that the 
policy of delegating this function to private banks would “ina 
normal state of partizan division, inevitably drive out of office 
the party responsible for it.” DBradstreet’s says that “the signs 
are that, in spite of some conservatism and hesitation on the part 
of many bankers as to encouraging these developments, there is 
likely to be within the next few months a very large increase in 
the national-bank circulation.” The president of the Bank of 
North America in New York, too, believes that within a year all 
the New York banks will take out circulation to the full amount 
of their capital. “If all the banks in the country should act like- 
wise,” says the Springfield Republican (Ind.), “we should witness 
an inflation of the currency such as the nation has not experienced 
since the Civil War. It would be an inflation to compare with 
which the possibilities of free-silver coinage would strive in vain 
during a like period of time. We are still inclined to think that 
the expansion of the currency under the pending bill will not be 
as extensive as the bank opinion above quoted would indicate ; 
but if it is anything like to this extent, the effect upon the finan- 
cial and commercial affairs of the country must be profound, re- 
sulting unquestionably in a heavy expulsion of gold.” The New 
York Journal of Commerce, while believing that “there is little 
reason to anticipate an alarming degree of inflation from the new 
law, in view of the heavy demand for currency which has pre- 
vailed during the last two years,” declares, however, that— 


‘the principle of the bond-secured circulation is a bad one and 
might lead to the expulsion of gold if the demand for money were 
less active. The flurry about possible inflation which is now 
taking place as the result of a refunding operation is only a hint 
of the possibilities of danger involved in the bond-secured note 
System if the Government were called upon to put afloat on simi- 
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lar terms a large quantity of new bonds. The gold-standard law 
affords an admirable basis for future reforms in the currency 
laws, but our money system can not rest upon a scientific basis 
until the issue of bank-notes is governed by business conditions 
rather than the fluctuating volume of the public debt.” 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE PUERTO RICO 
TARIFF. 


“T° HE most remarkable sight now visible in the field of Ameri- 

can politics is the uprising of Republican journals against 
the proposed tariff on articles entering the United States from 
Puerto Rico, or entering Puerto Rico from the United States. 
Papers like the New York Sv, the Chicago /ufer Ocean, and the 
Chicago 7imes-/era/d, which have supported the party's meas- 
ures with marked 





loyalty heretofore, 





even in the face of 
severe criticism, 
frankly declare that 
the party leaders in 
Washington have 
made a mistake this 
time, and ought to 
retreat. The loud 
and long protests 
of the Republican 
press, and the equal- 
ly strong words of 
such Republicans as 
ex-President Harri- 
son and Thomas B. 
Reed, seem to have 
taken effect, and the 


Puerto Rico tariff 























bill, which passed 
the House by a nar- SENATOR CUSHMAN K. DAVIS, 
row majority, is still of Minnesota. 
before the Senate 

with little prospect of passage in its present form. Several 
fruitless conferences have been held, and the whole matter has 
been referred to a committee of conciliation which will try to 
formulate some more acceptable measure. 

The proposition most favorably received by the press is the 
amendment proposed by Senator Cushman K. Davis, of Minne- 
sota. To relieve the Puerto Ricans and meet the demands of 
public opinion, he would provide for free trade between Puerto 
Rico and the United States ; and to satisfy those who want a test 
case for decision as .o whether the Constitution follows the flag 
or not, he would have the bill extend certain parts of the Consti- 
tution to the island, thus implying that the rest of the Constitu- 
tion is not extended. The islanders would not be compelled, in 
that case, to bear their present privations while waiting for a 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

All accounts seem to agree that the island’s present condition 
is deplorable. Nearly all the tobacco and sugar crops of two 
years are, it is said, rotting in the warehouses, farmers and mer- 
chants are being ruined, and the unemployed masses are kept 
from rioting and starvation only by the government rations given 
out by General Davis. A despatch to the New York Herald 
from Puerto Rico, last week, said that “nearly every order for 
goods has been cancelled because of the uncertainty as to what 
action Congress finally will take.” 

The San Juan Dzarzo remarks that the United States is making 
a poor impression on the Puerto Ricans. It says: 


“This is an impressionable country, highly impressionable, 
and the enthusiasm with which in the beginning the American 
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army was received has been rapidly chilled since Congress met. 
The United States, the people who took up arms against unjust 
taxation, are denying Puerto Rico freetrade! They are denying 
liberty and impairing personal rights when it comes to dealing 
with people outside of their own Continent! Now force, oppres- 
sion, exploitation, can keep a race in servitude, but can never 
create happy and contented citizens, unless their sense of dignity 
and of justice is totally extinguished.” 

The San Juan Corresfondencia says in a similar strain: 

“Our disillusionment has been cruel. We trusted in a wise 
and just government, and we see it conquered by trusts. And 
the nation which bases law upon the consent of the governed has 
a million souls under its sovereignty, yet does not consult their 
wishes, against which it imposes burdensome fiscal laws. .. . 
Our only comfort is in knowing that, against a blundering gov- 
ernment, a people like the American will surely rise, always just 
and generous and magnanimous, and even without knowing us 
will become our champions, saying, ‘Our flag floats over free 
peoples only; and if Puerto Rico is to be held in the condition of 
a subject colony, let that flag first: be hauled down.’ ” 


A petition has been sent to Congress by a number of Puerto 
Rican planters, merchants, and manufacturers, in which they 
deny the assertion put forward by some of the friends of the tariff 
bill in the House, to the effect that such a tariff is necessary to 
provide revenue for the island. Internal-revenue taxes, they 
declare, would raise three times as much revenue as the island 
needs for the current expenses of administration, and a bond 
issue of $2,000,000 would provide funds for permanent internal 
improvements. Theysay: “Puerto Rico has no bonded or other 
debts. Therefore $2,000,000 of bonds to be issued for internal 
improvements would be conservative. We call your attention to 
the fact that it has been the custom for all countries to make in- 
ternal improvements by the system of bonded indebtedness, 
which divides the expenses among succeeding generations.” 

President Jacob Gould Schurman, of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, in a letter published in the New York Lvening Pos/, after 
strongly denouncing the proposed tariff for Puerto Rico, calls 
attention to some spectators in the far East who are watching 
our dealings with the Puerto Ricans with deep concern. He 
says: : 

“Let me add, too, that this Puerto Rican legislation is testing 
us before the eyes of the Filipinos, who keep well informed of all 
our doings. They will judge by this legislation of the value of 
American promises. When theablest and most statesmanlike of 
Aguinaldo’s emissaries to the Philippine Commission once ex- 




















Trusts: “Oh, you must get used tothis hold-up. You have been an- 
nexed.”—The St. Louis Republic. 
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pressed the fear that the American Government might not keep 
the promises it was making—for Spain (said he) made promises, 
and broke them—I silenced him with the reply: ‘Sefior z 
the United States is not Spain.’ Is he now to learn, are all the 
Filipinos now to learn, that in the first legislation for our new 
dependencies we prove faithless to our pledges and recreant to 
our obligations? Such an exhibition of ourselves will strengthen 
the hands of Aguinaldo and the insurgents, because unhappily 
it can be used to support their persistent statement that the 
Americans are no more trustworthy than the Spaniards. 

“At the very moment when we need to inspire confidence in 
the minds of the conquered Filipinos, shall we commit an act 
which will confirm their distrust of us, quicken their suspicions, 
and breed new and, perhaps, ineradicable antipathies? God 
forbid !” 





The Philadelphia Press, Postmaster-General Smith’s paper, 
which is believed to voice often the sentiment of the Administra- 
tion, suggests that the United States follow the example of some 
other countries and place Puerto Rico in the hands of the execu- 
tive. It says: 

‘“‘England leaves dependencies to the executive under general 
laws, principles, and precedents. Her colonies are well gov- 
erned. France gives and Spain gave her colonies representation 
in the national legislature. These colonies are ill-governed. 
Party and personal politics interfere with their prosperity. Their 
tariffs lead to endless wrangles. Their legislation blocks na- 
tional reforms. Both the nation and the dependency are worse 
off. 

“Cuba gives no trouble. It is in the hands of the President. 
It is peaceful. Prosperity is returning. The pending resolution 
turning the Philippines over to the President, subject to the gen- 
eral supervision of the national legislature, is the English plan 
and leads to efficient administration in the dependency and to 
freedom from dissension at home. 

“Look at Puerto Rico. It is half the size of New Jersey. It 
has a smaller population than Brooklyn. Nine tenths are illit- 
erate peasants living on twenty-five cents aday. The territory 
needs to be raised by education, commerce, and industrial devel- 
opment to the American level. Onthe English plan, Congress 
would have turned the island over to the executive authority, 
with the provision that the acts of the President should have the 
force of law unless within six months after being laid on the table 
of both chambers objection were made. 

“With this authority the island would have been organized, a 
governor, appointed council, and elected lower chamber provided, 
and a tariff would have been arranged for Puerto Rico with ref- 
erence,to the needs of Puerto Rico, and Puerto Ricoalone. What- 
ever measure of reciprocity were required with this country, 
complete or partial, would be negotiated with the island govern- 
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PUERTO RICO OFFICE-HOLDER: ‘Well, if you stop your bawling, I’!! 
give you the core.’’— 7he St. Paul News. 


PUERTO RICO’S EXPERIENCES IN CARTOON. 
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ment and sanctioned or rejected by Congress. Exactly as Na- 
vassa, a guano island, has the benefits of appeal to federal 
courts, so Puerto Rico would have one. Under this appeal con- 
tracts would be safe and justice secure. 

“This would have been the English plan. It would have kept 
the island clean out of ‘politics.’ Unless charges of blunders, 
mismanagement, or corruption could be made, Puerto Rico would 
never have been heard of in the next Presidential campaign. 
See what has been done. Congress has got into a mess over the 
tariff. Free trade with Puerto Rico has become a national issue. 
Party feeling is aroused all over the country, the worst of condi- 
tions for impartial, equitabletreatment. Theisland suffers. Its 
tariff is delayed. Its government is unorganized. A blight 
rests on the industries of the island. All else is blocked in Con- 
gress. The two chambers are wrangling. No one can predict 
the end, and all can see the injury to an island which is a na- 
tional ward. 

‘““* Experience,’ said Benjamin Franklin, ‘is a dear school, but 
fools will learn in noother.’ Why not accept English experience 
for a century, keep our new dependencies out of the constitu- 
tional limits and political system of the United States, and turn 
their Administration over to the chief executive, with a general 
supervision by Congress to prevent abuse?” 

Some of the prominent Republican papers which are opposing 
the proposed tariff for Puerto Rico are the following : 

The New York Sun. 

The Chicago /nter Ocean. 
The Chicago 7imes-Herald. 
The Chicago Evening Post. 
The Washington Sfar. 

The Boston Advertiser. 
The Boston /Journad. 


The Hartford Courant. 
The Worcester .Sfy. 


The Baltimore American. 
The Cleveland Leader. 

The Indianapolis Journal. 
The Cincinnati Commercial. 
The Minneapolis Journa/. 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
The Milwaukee Sen/ine/. 
The Portland Oregonian, 


The New York 7ribune and Press and several other strong 


protection journals continue to advocate the tariff measure. 


EUGENE V. DEBS FOR PRESIDENT. 


HE convention of the Social Democratic Party met recently 

at Indianapolis and nominated for President the famous 

labor agitator, Eugene V. Debs. The candidate for Vice-Presi- 

dent on this ticket is Job Harriman, of California, a member of 

the Socialist Party which has now amalgamated with the Social 
Democratic Party. 

The press recognize that this nomination is likely to prove an 
important political factor in the coming Presidential campaign. 
Neither Debs nor Wharton Barker, nominee of the Populists, 
says the Nashville Banner (Ind.), is “likely to capture any elec- 
toral votes; but each will draw away a radical element that voted 
for Bryan in 1896.” “Like the Unitarian and Universalist move- 
ments in theology,” says the Providence Journa/d (Ind.), ‘‘ Social- 
ism is bound to have an influence on other political movements, 
accomplishing, it may be, some of its aims at last through the 
older organizations.” The attitude of the majority of Repub- 
lican and Democratic papers is one of bitter hostility to the 
doctrines espoused by Mr. Debs and his followers. 

The platform of the Social Democratic Party in its preamble 
declares that the ‘private ownership of the means of production 
and distribution of wealth,” which is “responsible for poverty, 
misery, and degradation,” is dividing society into two hostile 
classes—capitalists and wage-workers. It states that this class 
struggle will finally culminate in “‘the establishment of a system 
of cooperative production and distribution through the restoration 
to the people of all the means of production and distribution.” 
As steps toward this final goal, the Social Democrats make the 
following demands: 

Revision of our antiquated Federal Constitution, in order to remove the 
obstacles to full and complete control of government by all the people, ir- 
respective of sex. 

The public ownership of all industries controlled by monopolies, trusts, 
and combines. 

The public ownership of all railroads, telegraph, and telephone compa- 
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nies; all means of transportation, communication, water-works, gas, and 
electric plants and other public utilities. 

The public ownership of all gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, coal, and all 
mines ; also all oil and gas wells. 

Reduction of the hours of labor in proportion to the increasing facilities 
of production. 

The inauguration of a system of public works and improvements for the 
employment of a large number of the unemployed ; the public credit to be 
utilized for that purpose. 

All useful inventions to be free to all: the inventor to be remunerated by 
the public. 

Labor legislation to be made national instead of local, and international 
where possible. 

National insurance of working people against accidents, lack of employ- 
ment, and want in old age. 

Equal civil and political rights for men and women, and the abolition of 
all laws discriminating against women. 

The adoption of the initiative and referendum and the right to the recall 
of representatives by the voters. 

Abolition of war sofar as the United States are concerned, and the intro- 
duction of international arbitration instead. 


Says the Philadelphia Avening Telegraph (Rep.) : 


“The platform of the Social Democratic Party bears a close 
resemblance to the famous proclamation of Jack Cade, in which 
it was provided that the Government should take care of all poor 
people; that the three-hooped pot should hold a quart, and the 
threepenny loaf should be sold for a halfpenny. The Social 
Democrats virtually demand that ours shall be a government of 
the poor, by the poor, and for the poor, and that the destitute and 
depressed shall only 
be required to touch 
a button and the 
Government will do 
the rest. Carried to 
a logical conclusion, 
they ought to de- 
mand that all prop- 
erty shall be equally 
divided among all 
persons, and then, 
after a time, when 
the spendthrifts 
have squandered 
their share, the Gov- 
ernment shall step 
inand make another 
equal division. How 
these crude, childish 
fancies can occupy 
the attentionof adult 
minds is something 
of a mystery, but 
as the Social Demo- 
crats claim a fol- 
lowing of 4,500 vo- 
ters, there must be 
at least that many 
people in the country of mature years given to methods of 
thinking usually ascribed to childhood.” 
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EUGENE V. DEBS. 


The Hartford Post (Rep.) adds: 


“When one stops to analyze the Social-Democratic position and 
the Regular or Unsocial Democratic demands- 
Bryan democracy from the Debs democracy-— 
very essential difference between them. Both are strongly So- 
cialistic, more or less anarchistic, and chiefly made up of protests 
against what is. Debs is really the more logical representa- 
tive of the uneasy, dissatisfied, all-on-a-level class, and as such 
is more entitled to support than Bryan. He is, moreover, frank, 
outspoken, and consistent, and has been preaching his theories 
because he believes them and not simply for the purpose of run- 
ning for President.” 


to distinguish the 
there is really no 


The Florida 7imes-Union and Citizen (Dem.) says: 


“During the next campaign, reference to ‘the Indianapolis 
platform’ will have a meaning new to our ears—henceforth we 
must forget the Palmer and Buckner movement to look after the 
deliverance in the same city and passing under the same name, 
but manipulated by Mr. Debs, and attacking all that is or was 
Democratic. These men were with us four years ago; they now 
appear in their true colors, and for this let us be thankful—their 


presence robbed us of ten votes where they gave ustwo. They 
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call themselves the ‘Social Democracy,’ but they prove that Ham- 
ilton was a prophet when he said extremists would attack the 
foundations of the nation under shelter of the doctrines pro- 
claimed by Jefferson—it is for us to show that Jefferson was 
right when he answered the charge, by saying that such a creed 
could not grow out of his preaching.” 


The platform of the Social Democratic Party is described by 
the Rochester Post-Express (Rep.) as “the most extraordinary 
declaration of political principles ever put before the American 
people.” On the other hand, the Detroit Evening News (Ind.) 
declares: “The Social Democracy is not a party, but a church. 
Its ideals will never be realized this side of heaven.” 

Mr. Debs is as much loved by his friends as he is hated by his 
enemies. The Social Democratic Herald (Chicago) says: 


“Eugene V. Debs is the ideal standard-bearer for American 
Socialism. His nomination marks the beginning of a real work- 
ing-class movement in this country. For twenty-five years his 
life has been consecrated to the cause of labor. He himself was 
a workingman, a wage-earner. He led one of the most heroic 
strikes in modern history, a strike which was the quintessence of 
unselfishness, because the men asked not only that their own rate 
of wages should be maintained, but that the standard of living 
of their fellow men should also be maintained. He jeopardized 
his life, and finally gave himself to imprisonment in the cause of 
DMMNAINEY.. ... «6.5.2.5 

“Eugene V. Debs is the man that we love, the peerless cham- 
pion of labor, the XAnight errant of the new chivalry which will 
mean the emancipafion of our land.” 


The Haverhill net Remiene Says: 


“Job Harriman will hea fit companion for Eugene Debs. Both 
are irreproachable in character, both are able, fearless, eloquent, 
and faithful to the cause. They reflect absolutely the spirit that 
animates the Socialist movement, and in their life histories is 
portrayed the struggle upward of the working class. . . . With 
such as these as the standard-bearers of Socialism the Socialists 
of the United States will be able to work this year with an en- 
ergy, enthusiasm, and self-sacrifice that will immortalize the last 
campaign of a dying century.” 





WICKEDNESS IN NEW YORK. 
ORALIZATIONS on the depth of corruption and vice in 
New York City, and the extent to which the Tammany 
administration is responsible for it, continue to hold a prominent 
place on the editorial pages even of journals outside New York 
State. The Hartford Courant says that the New Yorkers have 
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“quite as good a government as they deserve,” for they had a 
chance to make Seth Low mayor, but handed the whole city gov- 
ernment over to Tammany. “We are not wasting any sympathy 
on them,” says 7he Courant. The Chicago 7rzbune, too, thinks 
that the New Yorkers need a lesson, and says that the sooner the 
looting of the city treasury ends in a financial crash, “the better 
it will be for that misgoverned city; it may set good citizens to 
thinking.” 

The press seem to regard last week’s police raids on gambling- 
houses and other illegal resorts as a “spasm of virtue” brought 
on by the outcry of the press, noticed in these columns last week. 
Says the New York 77mes: 


“Everybody knows that, when the present excitement has 
blown over, the resorts will reopen in all their repulsiveness, and 
that the ward man will resume his visits with his former regu- 
larity. . . . This raiding business is the first refuge of a corrupt 
police when its corruption arouses public indignation. It has 
been practised some hundreds of times within the last generation 
in New York, and one would imagine that the very staleness of 
the trick would increase the indignation. Yet the police seem to 
retain an unfailing faith in its efficacy, tho in fact it is an aggra- 
vation of their offense. If they can find vicious resorts when 
these are pointed out to them by the district attorney, they ought 
to be at once called to account for not having pointed them out 
to the district attorney.” 

The New York //erva/d adds a word about the chief of police 
under whose command last week’s raids were made. It says: 

“Tf the work is to be done effectively, however, it must not be 
put in charge of the man who above all others is responsible for 
the state of things which we all deplore. Radical reform re- 
quires heroic methods, and if Chief Devery, either by his neglect 
or his incompetence, has furnished criminals with impunity and 
ailowed them to snap their fingers at his authority, he is not the 
proper official to be entrusted with the task at hand. 

“We have no criticism to offer of Mr. Devery as a private citi- 
zen, but as chief of our police force it is only fair to the great 
body of our citizens to say frankly that he is a dismal failure. 
His continuance in office will be a positive detriment to the wel- 
fare of the city, for he has had his opportunity and has shown 
that he is not able to make use of it. His resignation in this 
juncture would be regarded as a boon everywhere. The law- 
breakers alone would regard it as a misfortune. ... What is 
needed for that office is a chief who is neither near-sighted nor 
ignorant, a chief who knows that crime lurks in dark places and 
knows where the dark places are, a chief who knows what his 
duty is and has the backbone to doit. Devery is not that kind 























PUZZLE: GUESS THE PATH HE WILL. TAKE, 
—The New York Herald. 
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of achief. There is no reason why New York should not be a 
fairly clean city. We grant the resort-keepers all the rights to 
which they are entitled, but we have an impression that the rest 
of our citizens also have rights. Chief Devery can’t understand 
that statement, and hence the trouble which has come upon us. 
His retirement would make real reform possible, but nothing else 
will.” 

Controller Coler, whose strong stand against municipal corrup- 
tion is attracting wide attention, said in an article in last week’s 
Independent : 


“The situation is serious enough to compel the attention of 
every honest business man and every public-spirited citizen. No 
man ever yet quit stealing because he thought he had taken 
enough. The wrecking of private property and the looting of the 
city treasury will goon in New York just as long as it can be 
done with impunity and without fear or danger of the strong 
hand of the law. So long as fraud is legal there will be fraud. 
Municipal corruption will not be confined to one administration, 
one party or faction while it remains a legalized undertaking, 
any more than the robbery of private corporations will stop while 
it can be done without hindrance or detection. 

“There is but one safe and permanent remedy for public or 
private corruption: an aroused public opinion that will compel 
proper laws and the honest and fearless enforcement of them. 
No public or private interest can long thrive on fraud. Corrup- 
tion in private business destroys confidence and saps the vitality 
of the commercial body. In public affairs fraud discredits a mu- 
nicipality, degrades its employees, and debases its citizenship.” 

The suggestion has been freely made that Mr. Coler would 
make a splendid mayor, but he declares emphatically that he 
will not become a candidate for any office. “I have said this 
he said toa representative of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser a few days ago, ‘I shall endeavor to get 
out of this office with a good, straight, clean record and back to 
Wall Street, where I can deal with honest, straightforward men.” 
The Brooklyn 77mes says of his attitude: 


” 


right straight along, 


“Mr. Coler’s position is creditable alike to his patriotism and 
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to his sagacity, but he is mistaken if he supposes that the people 
are going to lose sight of him. He has fought and is fighting a 
good fight; he has shown and is showing the example of stub- 
born, aggressive, and self-sacrificing rectitude which above all 
other things are needed in public life, and especially in municipal 
administration. The politicians may distrust and hate him, but 
the people have confidence in him, and they will see to it that 
Tammany treachery is powerless to hurt him if, for instance, he 
should be, even against his will, a candidate for the office of 
mayor of New York next year.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


CENTRAL AMERICA might be annexed to keep Kentucky company.—-7he 
Detroit Tribune. 


THERE is considerable political Tugela River crossing in progress.—7he 
Washington Post. 


SOME men are born rich, while others have the good fortune to engage in 
a Montana senatorial contest.—7he Tacoma Ledger. 


Ir Mr. McKinley doesn’t soon take another wave-the-old-flag trip the de- 
lay may prove dangerous.—7%e Detroit Tribune. 


SOME of these nights old man Buller will get to walking in his sleep and 
will cross the Tugela just from habit.—7he Memphis Commercial-Appea/. 


Ir Congress thinks there has been a real row about Puerto Rico let it try 
to pass the ship subsidy bill.—7he Chicago Journal. 


GENERAL DEWET is now in command of the Boers, to the intense satis- 
faction of the professional punster.—7he Chicago Record. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S plans for peace conditions indicate an entire will- 
ingness on his part to overlook the fact that there has ever been any fight- 
ing.—7he Washington Star. ~ 


WITH Richard Harding Davis superintending Buller, and Rudyard Kip- 
ling directing the entire war from Cape Town, it must be admitted that 
things look very dark for the Dutch.—7he Memphis Commercial- Appeal. 


O. K.—Recent events justify those who had prophesied all through that 
everything would be what is called “‘O. K.”’in the end. So soon as the 
Lords of Kandahar and Khartoum got to work, with the help of Kelly- 
Kenny, Kekewick at Kimberley was relieved. To this end Kipling’s gen- 
tleman in Khaki contributed.— 7he London Globe. 





PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS IN CURRENT HISTORY. 


HE following list may be regarded as a brief Boer dictionary. 


Besides a number of the common nouns most frequently used 


in the war reports and newspapers, it includes a few geographical names made prominent during the past fortnight. 
. 


I TD sia oie kd ed Finis Vabeehwstabeen sy 
Africander (White South African or Boer).. 


Gs’-fon’el cop. s 
§ af’ri-can"der (English). 
* ) af’ri-can’der (Dutch). 


DE ads uixcad teh ths nidcdeebancseawersycadmnete bir. 
re re er biru. 
buitenlander (foreigner)............secccccces boi’ten-lant’er. 
ce gl errr rerrrerrrerrrer rire biru’er. 
Durgserregt (CICISENSDIP) ......0cc0000 crcccccces biru"er-rent’. 
MMR WRG TATREIECIR Dc. 5 0 inccvcesiesindccesds sacs biru’er-wdnt. 
commandant (commanding general).......... coO"man-dant’. 
commandeer (mobilize, impress into service). .cO"man-dér’. 
commando (a military force, a raid).......... co-man’do. 
Gah Cam AEB CIAL TAG) oc oo 0.cccinccces0ccssanee dam. 
disselboom (pole of ox-wagon)........-....065 dis’el-bdm. 
donga (water hole or deep ditch).............. don’ga 
ee ee eee Peer dop. 

dopper (a Puritanical Boer)...........-....e008 dop’er. 

GE CPT a 5.5 9:08 oo igo Sorat asd cbc ese enevessons dorp 

GREE CRORE GE CIV io onkin sic eseasccesdeescccccs drift 
SN oc iccncss Cues bans i Reeekssenetbede ne ca dir-ban’. 
DENG i... cpeeeeuemaien bansd tabecnaeee ech’au-e. 
fontein (epring Of Water)... sieeso..sscescec cose fon-tain’. 
NIE ink 45 o6csecsaesddnonrys.ck cigansanaen grik’a-land. 
jonkherr (member of Volksraad, gentleman). yonc’hér. 
PE RIO Se. <b Se sck6 senses cues cnseunteceaes cal’ sproit’. 
ic 5.crcn 0d thacdnas akviges Coccasssnnewa clip. 

RE SID Sok nso scpbeebiawselcawsannie abe clof. 

ode Chill) .....<cceasecs ist ensonns tks tevenawnes cop’yu. 
kraal (collection of huts, cattle yard)......... cra. 

krantz (cleft between hills).................06. crants. 
Ss shee abs banca any .eesnndsoncumuewsase cron/stat. 
mealies (maize, Indian corn).............esse08 mif’liz. 

nek (ridge connecting two hills)............... nec 

GOR FHI oo. a ines cctseceavess ere 

UTE COE ois: a hivaccteces. Soaateceescdé sess or’log. 

SO Te OE oi kink bo veces genncddcadad pan. 


PN 5.045 c0p ds 0+ iucsddseaveseeuebaseseoe pé’trus-bern”. 
PR IID an csch a Saceunsvecsthnarsenninadinses pont. 
POSES CRP RBUNI PORE) 0 os occ ccctcsccdissesccse port. 

IE ND i's 950. 055'xb dss mendes dhaamasueeees rad. 
SY FRDEII aos ac ibvccisssiensesenes rddz’hér. 
raadhuis (senate house)......cccccccersscccceee rad’hois. 
SHE CEA OF GCATORID a. <5. 0:68.00000. 00 naccace rant. 
Rooinek (red-coat, British soldier)............ roi’nek. 
EERE GN GI io oko nstcecccnnescevcnscteeeses sloit. 
OCU COCORK, CSVUIEE) osc. os.cicciccenetecssci sproit. 
RIO Fin 09s nk vnkns0ss0<nesansdeescenbanonhos stat. 

WES (OERTO) 060 65.0.6.50:5.0:6.005:006664600000006000008 stat. 
GURBERRGR (OOTEICE) «0 05006.050000000000000086 stdt’cun-tu. 
staatsraad (council of state) .........ce+eeeees stdts’rdt”. 
BEOMMOE (VOCE) .ccccesecccccccoce +2  senccceee stem/’er. 


Taal (Boer low-Dutch language).............. tal. 


trek (a journey or march by ox-wagon)...... trec. 
ne See eee ee oe Re ee oit. 
Uitlander (foreigner)....csccccccce.ss cocseces oit/lant-er. 
WHE CIO rink os 0dccnnicncinn ssp ens ceccdanensoee fal. 
vaderlandsliefde (patriotism) ..........-.+++. fa’ter-lants-lif*tu. 
veldt (South African prairie).............++- - felt. 
veldt-cornet (military magistrate)............ felt’cor-net. 
veldtheer (general commandant) ............. felt’hér. 
veldtwagter (rural guard)...........ccccccsees felt’waun-ter. 
vereeniging (custom house)........sseesseeees fer-én’in-ing. 
vierkleur (four-colored Boer flag) ............ fir’clir. 
WORT © Wi lnk iene ca Wek cedecccedessees+eane fent’erz flai’. 
viei (a small lake).........ccccscsercesse éwaceens flai. 
volksraad (house of representatives)......... folcs’rat. 
voorlooper (the driver of the first ox-team).. fdr’lop-er. 
voorregt (franchise, concession).............- for’rent. 
voor trekker (a pioneer Boer)... .....ccsesees for’ trec-er. 
vroemiGeling (StFONPOl) .......ccccccccctesescsess frém/‘de-ling. 
Zarp (Boer policeman)... ..--.ccccecccccccceses zarp 


a (as in sofa), 4 (arm), a (at), 4 (fare), an (angry), b (bed), c (cat), ch (church), n=ch(loch), d (did), dh=th (then), dz (adze), e (met), ¢ (over), & (fate), f (fun), 
£ (go), h (hat), i Cit), f (machine), ai (aisle), j (jest), k (kink), I (lad), 1 or lye=Ili (brilliant), m (man), n (nut), fi=ny (union), h (bon) F., n (ink), 0 (obey), 6 (no), 
® (not), 6 (nor), ei Coil), auChouse), p (pay), ps (lapse), cw=qu (queer), r (roll), s (hiss), sh (she), t (tell), th (thin), ts (lasts), u (full), 0 (rule), if (mute), fi (diine) 
Ger., u Cup), & (burn), v (van),wd (waft), wi=we (weal), x (wax), y (yet), yd (yard), z (zone), zh=z (azure). 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ANOTHER THEORY OF THE SHAKESPEARIAN 
SONNETS. 


ID Shakespeare write the plays that bear his name? Was 
Hamlet crazy? Who was “W. H.,” to whom the Sonnets 
were addressed? On these questions, the presses are still pour- 
ing out books, pamphlets, and magazine articles. Yet in spite 
of all efforts, we seem to get ‘‘no forwarder” in coming to a set- 
tled conclusion. So far, indeed, are we from such a conclusion 
on the last of the three questions that a writer in The New Cen- 
tury Review (March)—Mr. F. A. White—comes forward with a 
brand-new theory, the chief points of which are that the ‘“ Mr. 
W. H.” of the dedication stands for William Hathaway, brother 
to Shakespeare’s wife; that both of the young Williams, after 
being fast friends, fell in love with the same fair maid, Susannah 
Hamnet ; that the wily Hathaway used his own sister as a decoy 
to catch the Swan of Avon in what he himself, in “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” calls ‘the beforehand sin”; and that thereupon 
the fair Susannah, in righteous wrath, spurned the youthful 
Shakespeare from her and became Hathaway’s wife; while the 
future dramatist, as we all know, made the best of a delicate sit- 
uation—through a dispensation of the Bishop of Worcester and 
one reading of the banns—and became the brother-in-law of his 
quondam friend. 

After sqme arguments from the plays to show how deeply this 
alleged “beforehand sin” was impressed on Shakespeare’s mind, 
and how it must therefore have been connected with his own 
prenuptial episode, Mr. White says: 

“The theme of the Sonnets, then, must obviously have been a 
youth of Stratford, obviously ‘Mr. W. H.,’ obviously William 
Hathaway, junior, from whom during these three years his busi- 
ness in town drew him ever away, to his exceeding sorrow, even 
as he says in Sonnet L: 

How heavy do I journey on my way, 
from Stratford to London after his happy Christmas week's holi- 
day at the former place. 

“That Shakespeare was connected with ‘W. H.’ by the inalien- 
able domestic ties of affinity plainly appears from Sonnet XXV. : 
Oh, happy I that love and am beloved, 

Where I may not remove nor be removed ! 

“On coming down to Stratford one Christmas our poet finds 
in young Hathaway, his nephew, godchild, namesake, bosom 
friend's child, old sweetheart’s child, and might-be ‘issue of his 
own proper loins,’ ‘he very image of her that he had loved so 
fondly more than twenty years ago— 


Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 
(Sonnet III.) 

“Three years later he comes down to Stratford again and finds 
young Hathaway handsomer and liker his mother than ever. 
When he sees the ever dear mother restored to all the beauty 
that charmed him some twenty years ago, when he compares the 
lad now before him with her picture at seventeen or eighteen, and 
finds the resemblance exact, the plot of the Sonnets is formed 
within his brain. And tho Shakespeare must have had hurried 
glances of the boy during his many flying visits, these were both 
special occasions. The first time, the boy had just left school 
(before, he had been forever at school or play or evening ‘prep,’ 
and his uncle could have seen but little of him), and now he is 
godfather to his cousin’s first child, the mother and her sister 
Judith being godmothers. Hence most naturally followed the 
Sonnets enjoining him to marry at the very age that his own 
godfather had done (eighteen), and have children of his own 
(shall I presume to guess by his gossip Judith S——) with which 
the work concludes.” ; 


All this, says Mr. White, ‘is as pleasingly natural as the the- 
ory that ‘W. H.’ is William Herbert, the great patron of litera- 
ture in Shakespeare’s time, is displeasing and unnatural.” ‘As 
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addressed to him [Herbert], nothing can be more utterly in- 
congruous and absurd, and in more execrable taste. A poem 
in glorification of the beauty of azy boy, considered as a boy, is 
bad enough, but combined with the most servile groveling fawn- 
ing upon a patron, it is sickening, and the poet is utterly de- 
graded by it.” 





**DISAPPEARING” AUTHORS. 


R. JUSTIN McCARTHY, in attempting to explain some 
of the phenomena of literary popularity, has included in 
his list of ‘‘disappearing” authors some names that will arouse 
protest, at least in America. By disappearing authors he does 
not mean those who, like Macaulay and George Eliot, have their 
periods of depression after great popularity, and then reascend 
with undimmed luster; but those who strut their little hour upon 
the literary stage and then disappear forever. And among, not 
those who have disappeared, but those who are disappearing, he 
includes the author of “‘ Hypatia,” ‘“‘ Westward Ho,” and “‘ Water- 
Babies "—books still very much alive in this country. Says Mr. 
McCarthy : 


“The disappearing authors whom | have in my mind do not, 
any of them, represent any set school of literature. If they did, 
their disappearance might be easily explained. It might be said 
that the public grow tired of the ways, the fashions, the tricks of 
a school, and are glad to be rid of them once for all. But some 
of the authors whose disappearance, gradual tho it be, I can not 
help observing, and whose disappearance I personally regret, 
were not followers of any particular school, had no set manner- 
isms or fads, and were indeed in their way thoroughly original 
Take, for instance, such aman as Charles Kingsley. Kingsley 
did not attach himself to any school, so far as novel-writing was 
concerned. In such a kook as ‘Alton Locke,’ he drew directly 
from the life he saw around him. ‘There was nothing in a school 
of literature which flourished at or before his time that could 
have taught him anything about the scenes he had to picture in 
his romance. But I wonder what proportion of English-speaking 
novel-readers take much interest just now in ‘Alton Locke.’ The 
same question may be asked about any other of his novels. Yet 
there has been noreaction against Kingsley that I could see. No 
sets of new critics have gone to work to disparage him and to 


, teach us that we were all wrong when we consented to admire 


him. I am afraid there can be no doubt that he is one of the 


disappearing authors.” 


So also, we are told, are Anthony Trollope, Charles Reade, 


and Charles Lever to be reckoned with this submerged class. 


There is another class, however, who, while unread except by 
scholars or the select few, always maintain their hold upon public 
reverence—such writers as Richardson, Smollett, Mrs. Inchbald, 
and, in a sense, Fielding, Dr. Johnson, Miss Austen, and Miss 
Edgeworth, who may be regarded as a species of literary demi- 
gods, secure as the constellations of their enduring place above 
the eyes of men. 

England and America are more loath to part with their pseudo- 
gods than are the French, who, after raising a mortal to the 
heights of literary deification, manifest a positive eagerness to 
speed him in his career into the ranks of disappearing authors, 
and to fill his place with some one new: 

“In the present anxiety for novelty, which prevails, I am told 
in France, the next thing that happens, after a man has obtained 
a settled reputation, is that the critics pronounce him to belong 
already to the old school, and say that he had better cease to lag 
superfluous on the stage. There would seem to be three stage 
in the career of a French literary man, according to this account 
—first, the striving after a reputation; second, the reputation 
achieved ; and, third, the intimation that he has done his work 
and that the world wants no more of him. Of course, I do no’ 
suppose, for a moment, that this impatience of the older schoo! 
and tumultuous welcome of any newer school applies to thi 
really great minds in any department of letters. Balzac and 


Victor Hugo, I presume, do not grow old. The growing intoler- 
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ance of authors who belong to an older epoch asserts itself, I 
take it for granted, only against the class I have been venturing 
to describe as disappearing authors. ...... 

“But I do not think that such is the feeling with which in 
England and America we regard our disappearing authors. We 
do not want them to disappear, we are not always conscious that 
they are disappearing, we might perhaps entreat some of them 
to stay with us if we knew that they were taking their departure ; 
but we do not notice their going at the time, and after a while 
we become conscious that they are gone.” 





SOME POETS OF THE NEW YORK GHETTO. 


SIDE of literary New York not often seen by the visitor or 

recognized by the critic is the life which gathers in the 
little Canal Street cafés in the heart of the East Side, where 
Russian Jewish exiles— musicians, Socialists, actors, journal- 
ists, and poets—gather each afternoon and evening to discuss 
poetry and ethics, politics and society, over their coffee, and 
where the café-keepers themselves—serious, often somber of 
mind—frequently join in the discussion. There are many poets 
to be found in these gatherings, but, of them all, four men stand 





out as really men of uncommon talent—Morris Rosenfeld, Eliakim 
Zunser, Menahem Dolitski, and Abraham Wald. Mr. Hutchins 
Hapgood, in 7he Critic (March), gives an account of these Yid- 


dish /7¢#7érateurs. He writes: 


“One of the four, Morris Rosenfeld, is already well known to 
the English-speaking world through a translation of some of his 
poems. ‘Two of the other three are equally well known, but only 
to the Jewish people. One is famous throughout Jewish Russia. 
The other is very young and knownonly tothe New York Ghetto. 
All four are not only poets but men of interesting personality. 

“The oldest of the four poets is Eliakim Zunser. It is he that 
is known to millions of people in Russia and to the whole New 
York Ghetto. He is the poet of the common people, the beloved 
of all, the poet of the housewife, of the Jew who is so ignorant 
that he does not even know his own family name. To still more 
ignorant people, if such are possible, he is known by what after 
all is his distinctive title, Eliakim the Badchen, or the Wedding 
Bard. He writes in Yiddish, the universal language of the Jew, 
dubbed ‘jargon’ by the Hebrew aristocrat. Zunser is now a 
printer in Rutgers’ Square, and has largely given up his duties 
as Badchen, but at one time he was so famous in that capacity 
that he went to a wedding once or twice every day, and made in 
that way a large income. His part at the ceremony was to ad- 
dress the bride and bridegroom in verse so solemn that it would 
bring tears to their eyes, and then entertain the guests with 
burlesque lines. He composed the music as well as the verses, 
and did both extempore. When he left his home to attend the 
wedding there was no idea in his head as to what he would say. 
He left that to the result of a hurried talk before the ceremony 
with the wedding guests and the relatives of the couple. Zun- 
ser’s wedding verses died as soon as they were born, but there 
are sixty-five collections of his poems, hundreds of which are 
sung every day to young and old throughout Russia. Many 
others have never been published, for Zunser is a poet who com- 
poses as he breathes, whose every feeling and idea quivers into 
poetic expression, and who preserves only an accidental part of 
what he does. 

“He is a man of about seventy years of age, with kind little 
eyes, a gray beard, and spare, short figure. As he sits in his 
printing-office in the far East Side he wears a small black cap on 
his head. Adjoining the office is another room, in which he lives 
with his wife and several children. The stove, the dining-table, 
the beds, are all in the same room, which is bare and chill. 

More than any of the three poets whom we are to mention, with 
the possible exception of Morris Rosenfeld, Zunser has a fresh 
lyric quality which has gone far to endear him to the people. 
Yet in spite of his sweet bird-like speed of expression, Zunser’s 
is a poetry of ideas, altho the ideas are simple, fragmentary, and 
fanciful, and are seldom sustained beyond what is admissible to 
the lyric touch. The pale cast of thought, less marked in Zun- 
ser’s work than in that of the other three poets, is also a com- 
mon characteristic of Jewish poetry. Melancholy, patriotic, and 
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thoughtful, what is lacking in Zunser is what all modern Jewish 
poetry lacks and what forms a sweet part of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture—the distinctively sensuous element. A Keats is a Hebrew 
impossibility. The poetry of simple presentation, of the qualities 
of mere physical nature, is strikingly absent in the imaginative 
work of this serious and moral people. The intellectual element 
is always noticeable, even in simple Zunser, the poet of the 
people.” 


Of Morris Rosenfeld, poet and former tailor, Mr. Hapgood 
writes : 


“Full of tears are the man and his song. Zunser, Dolitzki, 
and Wald, altho in their verse runs the eternal melancholy of 
poetry and of the Jews, have yet physical buoyancy and a robust 
spirit. But Rosenfeld, small, dark, and fragile in body, with 
fine eyes and drooping eyelashes, and a plaintive, childlike voice, 
is weary and sick—a simple poet, a sensitive child, a bearer of 
burdens, an East Side tailor. Zunser and Dolitzki have shown 
themselves able to cope with their hard conditions; but the sad 
little Rosenfeld, unpractical and incapable in all but his songs, 
has had the hardest timeof all. His life has been typical of that 
of many a delicate poet—a life of privation, of struggle borne by 
weak shoulders, and a spirit and temperament not fitted to meet 
the world. . 

“Next to Zunser, Rosenfeld is the most popular of the four 
Jewish poets. Zunser is most popular in Russia, Rosenfeld in 
this country. Both write in the universal Yiddish or ‘jargon,’ 
both are simple and spontaneous, musical and untutored. But, 
unlike Zunser, Rosenfeld isa thorough representative, one might 
say victim, of the modern spirit. Zunser sings to an older and 
more buoyant Jewish world, to the Russian Hebrew village, and 
the country at large. Rosenfeld in weary accents sings to the 
maimed spirit of the Jewish slums. It is a fresh, naive note, the 
pathetic cry of the bright spirit crushed in the poisonous air of 
the Ghetto. The only song that Rosenfeld has printed in Eng- 
lish is this: 

I lift mine eyes against the sky, 
The clouds are weeping, so am I; 
1 lift mine eyes again on high, 
The sun is smiling, so am I. 

Why dolIsmile? Why dol weep? 
I do not know ; it lies too deep. 

I hear the winds of autumn sigh, 
They break my heart, they make me cry; 
I hear the birds of lovely spring, 
My hopes revive, I help them sing. 
Why dolsing? Why dolcry? 

It lies so deep, I know not why.” 

Abraham Wald, who is but twenty-eight years old, and the 
least known of the poets mentioned, is in several respects the 


most interesting. Mr. Hapgood says of him: 


‘““He is the only one who is on a level with the intellectual 
alertness of the day. His education is broad and in some re- 
spects thorough. . He is an imaginative critic, a violent 
Socialist, and an excitable lover of nature. One of his friends 
called the poet on one occasion an intellectual débauché. It was 
in a Canal Street café, where Wald was talking in an excited 
tone to several other intellectuals. He is a short, stocky man, 
with a suggestion of physical power. His eyes are brilliant, and 
there seems to be going on in him a sort of intellectual consump- 
tion. He is restlessly intense in manner, speaks in images, and 
is always passionately convinced of the truth which he sees so 
clearly but seldom expresses in cold logic. His fevered idealism 
meets you in his frank, quick gaze and impulsive and rapid 
speech. 

“Lacking in repose, balance, and sobriety of thought, Wald is 
well described by his friend’s phrase. Equally well he may be 
called the Jewish bohemian. He is not dissipated in the ordinary 
sense. Coffee and tea are the drinks he finds in his little cafés. 
But in these places he practically lives, disputing, arguing, ex- 
panding, with whomsoever he may find. He has no fixed home, 
but sleeps wherever inevitable weariness finds him. He prefers 
to sleep not at all. Like all his talented tribe he is poor, and 
makes an occasional dollar by writing a poem or an article for 
an East Side newspaper. When he has collected three or four 
dollars he quits the newspaper office and seeks again his beloved 
café, violently to impart his quick-coming thoughts and impulses. 
Only after his money is gone—and it lasts him many days—does 
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he return to his work on the paper, the editor of which must be 
an uncommonly good-natured fellow. 

“Wald’s is the poetry of Socialism, and one form is as turbu- 
lent as the other.” 





WHITMAN AND BROWNING AS POETS OF 
BARBARISM. 


ROF. GEORGE SANTAYANA, of Harvard University, is 

the author of a volume of criticism, entitled ‘“ Interpreta- 
tions of Poetry and Religion,” in which the idea is advanced that 
poetry and religion are identical in essence, and differ merely in 
the way in which they are attached to practical affairs. Poetry 
is called religion when it intervenes in life; and religion, when 
it merely supervenes upon life, is seen to be nothing but poetry. 

The professor elaborates this ideain a philosophical way. His 
first chapter is devoted to tracing the relations and differences 
between the understanding, the imagination, and mysticism. 
The imagination is the common ground on which all minds meet 
and understand one another ; therefore the great necessity for its 
highest product, poetry. 

The chapter that will probably attract the most attention is 
that on the “Poetry of Barbarism,” which title is applied to the 
most original of the poetical product of modern times. Whitman 
and Browning, about whom critics have differed more than about 
any other two poets, are, he declares, the chief exponents of this 
poetry of barbarism. All modern poetry is more or less deficient, 
we are told, in the power of idealization. The poetry of the 
Homeric times was the sweetest and the sanest the world has 
ever seen, the most faultless in taste, and the most even and 
lofty in inspiration. Homer was the first and greatest of poets, 
notwithstanding his age of suffering and ignorance. Dante had 
not his sanity, breadth, and vigor, and Shakespeare falls short 
of Homer in taste, in sustained inspiration, in consecration, and 
in rationality. 

Coming down to our own day, Professor Santayana thinks that 
w.th all the accumulated experience of the ages, with the vast 
complexity of life, and with the new views of the universe given 
to men by modern science, our poets have proved themselves in- 
capable of any high wisdom, incapable of any imaginative ren- 
dering of human life and its meaning. They give us episodes 
and studies, a sketch of this curiosity, a glimpse of that romance ; 
they have no total vision, no grasp of the whole reality, and con- 
sequently no capacity for a sane and steady idealization. 

“The comparatively barbarous ages,” he writes, “had a poetry 
of the ideal; they had visions of beauty, order, and perfection. 
This age of material elaboration has no sense for these things. 
Its fancy is retrospective, whimsical, and flickering; its ideals, 
when it has any, are negative and partial; its moral strength is 
a blind and miscellaneous vehemence. Its poetry, in a word, is 
the poetry of barbarism.” 

The professor gives a double reason for considering modern 
poetry barbarous. The imagination of the race has been formed 
partly in the school of classic literature and polity, and partly in 
the school of Christian piety. 

“This duality of inspiration, this contradiction between the 
two accepted methods of rationalizing the world, has been a chief 
source of that incoherence, that romantic indistinctness and im- 
perfection, which largely characterizes the products of the mod- 
ern arts. A man can not serve two masters; yet the conditions 
have not been such as to allow him wholly to despise the one, or 
wholly to obey the other.” 

To be either wholly pagan or Christian is now impossible. 
The civilization of the one has perished, and the illusion of the 
other has vanished. So there has grown up a man feeling inde- 
pendent of either of them and confident of his absolute power. 
This man has no memory for the past, and his ignorance of it 
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has bred in his mind contempt for its teachings. The past is 
now aruin, not an authority. Art as well as man must have its 
ancestry; but the modern artist does not copy and remember. 
He therefore writes as a barbarian, without any past to assist 
him. His imagination is undisciplined. The defects of his art 
are lack of distinction, absence of beauty, confusion of ideas, and 
incapacity permanently to please. 

Walt Whitman and Browning, on two different planes, Pro- 
fessor Santayana considers the best illustrations of barbarous 
poets: 

“They are both analytic poets—poets who seek to reveal and 
express the elemental as opposed to the conventional; but the 
dissolution has progressed much further in Whitman than in 
Browning, doubtless because Whitman began at a much lower 
stage of moral and intellectual organization; for the good will 
to be radical was present in both. The elements to which 
Browning reduces experience are still passions, characters, per- 
sons; Whitman carries the disintegration further and knows 
nothing but moods and particular images.” 


Considering these two poets separately, the professor grants 
Whitman the possession of a profound inspiration and a splendid 
courage; but he presents his swarm of men and objects as they 
might strike the retina in a sort of wakingdream. It is the most 
sincere possible confession of the lowest—the most primitive— 
type of perception. All ancient poets are sophisticated in com- 
parison, and give proof of longer intellectual and moral training. 
Walt Whitman has gone back to the innocent style of Adam, 
when the animals filed before him one by one, and he called each 
of them by its name. We quote again: 

“The absence of any principle of solution or of a sustained 
style enables him to render aspects of things and of emotions 
which would have eluded a trained writer. He is therefore in- 
teresting even where he is grotesque or perverse. He has ac- 
complished by the sacrifice of almost every other good quality, 
something never so well done before. He has approached com- 
mon life without bringing in his mind any higher standard by 
which to criticize it. He has seen it not in contrast with an 
ideal, but as the expression of forces more indeterminate and 
elementary than itself; and the vulgar in this cosmic setting has 
appeared to him sublime.” 

Professor Santayana further points out that in Whitman’s 
poetry there is not a single story or character. His only hero is 
Myself, the “‘single separate person.” The critic thinks Walt 
Whitman’s dream of the American man and woman is unreal- 
ized and unrealizable in America as elsewhere. Whitman's in- 
sight into man did not go beyond a sensuous sympathy. He did 
not know men’s hearts, and could never realize his dearest ambi- 
tion—to become the poet of the people. For the people, like the 
early races whose poetry was ideal, are natural believers in per- 
fection. They have no doubts about the absolute desirability of 
wealth and learning and power, none about the worth of pure 
goodness and pure love. Nothing is further from the common 
people than the corrupt desire to be primitive. Whitman’s music 
and philosophy are those of a barbarian, nay almost a savage. 

Of Browning the author says: 

“Apart from a certain superficial grotesqueness to which we 
are soon accustomed, he easily arouses and engages the reader 
by the pithiness of his phrase, the volume of his passion, the 
vigor of his moral judgment, the liveliness of his historical 
fancy. It is obvious that we are in the presence of a great writer, 
of a great imaginative force, of a master in the expression of 
emotion. What is perhaps not so obvious, but no less true, is 
that we are in the presence of a barbaric genius, of a truncated 
imagination, of a thought and an art inchoate and ill digested, of 
a volcanic eruption that tosses itself quite blindly and ineffectu- 
ally into the sky.” 

Browning's greatest failures, declares the professor, are a lack 
of rationality and the indifference to perfection. A sign of these 
is his turgid style, weighty without nobility, pointed without 
naturalness or precision. Another sign is the “realism” of the 
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personages, who, quite like men and women in actual life, are 
always displaying traits of character and never attaining char- 
acter as a whole. Browning should have kept within the sphere 
of drama and analysis, where he was strong. Instead, he allowed 
his own temperament and opinion to vitiate his representations 
of life, so that he sometimes turned the expression of a violent 
passion into the last word of what he thought a religion. He 
had a didactic vein, a habit of judging the spectacle he evoked 
and of loading the passions he depicted with his visible sympa- 
thy or scorn. 

Browning’s treatment of the passion of love, a passion to which 
he gives great prominence and in which he finds the highest sig- 
The love he de- 
picted was always of the same quality—the quality of passion. 
It never sinks inte sensuality, it is always a passion of Brown- 
ing’s imagination. 


nificance, best illustrates his defects as a poet. 


On the other hand, it never rises into con- 
templation: mingled as it may be with friendship, with religion, 
or with various forms of natural tenderness, it always remains a 
passion, a hypnotization with another person for its object or 
cause. 

Browning, like Whitman, and indeed in keeping with his age, 
has tried to ignore all the lessons of the past. He would subject 
his emotions and his imagination neither to pagan nor Christian 
discipline. The soul which he trusted is the barbarous soul, the 
“spontaneous Me” of his half-brother Whitman. Whitman is 
the poet of sense perception. Browning rose above that level. 
His favorite subject-matter is the stream of thought and feeling 
in his mind; he is the poet of soliloquy. 

Professor Santayana concludes that, tho Browning’s sphere 
It lay 
far below the social and historical reality in which Shakespeare 


was more subtle than Whitman’s, it was still elementary. 


moved ; far below the comprehension and cosmic sphere of every 
great epic poet. Browning did not even reach the intellectual 
plane of such contemporary poets as Tennyson and Mathew 
Arnold, who, whatever may be thought of their powers, did not 
study consciousness for itself, but for the sake of its meaning 
and of the objects which it revealed. 


MR. CHOATE’S LIST OF IMMORTAL BOOKS. 


]* a recent speech before the Authors’ Club in London, Mr. 
Choate named four books which, in his judgment, have es- 


“Don 


’ 


tablished their claims to immortality. The books are: 


Quixote,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
Isaac Walton's ‘‘Compleat Angler.” 


“Robinson Crusoe,” and 
The London Sfectator ex- 
plains that Mr. Choate was not thinking of the bright and shi- 
ning stars of the intellectual firmament such as Honier, Dante, 
Vergil, Shakespeare, nor ot the Bible; but solely of “those spe- 
cific self-contained books which are most widely read by English- 
speaking people and which presumably have most influenced 
them.” Zhe Spectator thinks the list not a bad one; but it pro- 
ceeds to amend it by eliminating two of the four books and sub- 
stituting three others. Of ‘Robinson Crusoe” and “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” there can be no doubt; they must be given a place in 
any such list. Zhe Spectator says: 

“It is probable that, next to the Bible, no works have ever been 
more widely read than these, for hundreds of editions of each 
have been published, not only in English, but in every civilized 
and some uncivilized lahguages. If we had to select one self- 
contained English work which stood out by its glorious imagina- 
tion, its spiritual import, its profound wisdom and yet its charm- 
ing simplicity, its pure style, and universal appeal, we should 
unhesitatingly choose ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ But what of 
Mr. Choate’s other two books— Don Quixote’ and ‘The Com- 
pleat Angler’? The former is probably the greatest romance 
ever composed, the glory of Spanish literature, unrivaled in its 
kind, brimful of humor, satire, imagination, and knowledge of 
human nature. It has been frequently translated into English, 
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and the translation of Jarvis in particular is not only faithful 


but is in itself a very good piece of English literature. But is 
‘Don Quixote’ really universally read in England? Or is it one 
of those numerous works more talked of than read? . Now, it 


seems to us essential to the universality and permanence of a 
book in Mr. Choate’s sense of the word that both sexes and all 
ages beyond immature youth should read and delight in it. The 
best judges of literature have delighted and will always delight 
in ‘Don Quixote,’ but does the average English person delight 
in that great romance? We doubt it.” ’ 


Moreover Walton’s book is not at all a universal book, altho 


“ec 


rare and excellent of its kind. Bacon’s “‘Essays” should have 
been included; so also should “Gulliver’s Travels” and ‘*The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 
such as ‘Paradise Lost’ or ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ masterpieces 
The Spectator thinks that the three works 
named stand at least as good a chance of immortality as the two 
named by Mr. Choate to which it has excepted. The writer con- 
cludes thus: ‘‘But we must add that, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
apart, the most permanent glories of English literature are to be 


“Putting on one side any single poem, 


of human genius,” 


found in her greatest poems. It is these which mark the abiding 


spiritual and intellectual power of England among the nations.” 


LE GALLIENNE’S TRIBUTE TO SIDNEY 
LANIER. 


BOUT two years ago, a well-known French critic, M. Th. 
Bentzon (Mme. Blanc), brought to the attention of France 
the noble verse and still more noble life of Sidney Lanier, whom 
she described as “an exceptional being, penetrated with the wor- 
ship of the beautiful, whose every act was an utterance of the 
music of his soul.” Now comes Mr. Richard Le Gallienne with 
an equally enthusiastic appeal to British readers to make Lanier’s 
acquaintance. Says Le Gallienne (in the London Academy ) : 


“Seven years ago Messrs. Gay & Bird published an edition of 
his poems in this country, yet he remains virtually unknown 
and hundreds of poetry lovers are the poorer for it. I had been 
fortunate enough to know him two or three years before, through 
an article by Mr. Stedman in an American magazine. Some of 
the extracts then made had never forsaken my memory. With 
the publication of Messrs. Gay & Bird's edition I took the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the whole poems; and two of my friends, not 
inglorious as poets themselves, will, I know, recall a night of 
poetical debauch—I mean a debauch of poetry '—in whivh I passed 
on my new-found treasure to them. They thought him no less 
wonderful than I did; and his strenuous, romantic, pitiful his- 
tory moved them as it moved me.” 


Mr. Le Gallienne quotes at considerable length from ‘‘ Marshes 
of Glynn,” and, referring to that poem and to “Sunrise.” he com- 
ments as follows: 


“Had he written all his other poems, and missed writing these 
(striking, suggestive, and fine-lined as those other poems often 
are), he could hardly have been said to succeed in his high poetic 
ambition—as by these two poems I think he must be allowed to 
succeed. In the other poems you see many of the qualities, per- 
haps all the qualities, which strike you in the ‘Hymns '—the im- 
passioned observation of nature, the Donne-like ‘metaphysical’ 
fancy. the religious and somewhat mystic elevation of feeling 
expressed often in terms of a deep imaginative understanding of 
modern scientific conceptions; in fact, you find all save the 1m- 
portant quality of that ecstasy which in the’ Hymns’ fuses all 
into one splendid flame of adoration upon the altar of the visible 
universe. The ecstasy of modern man as he stands and beholds 
the sunrise, or the coming of the stars, or any such superb, ele- 
mental glory, has perhaps never been so keenly translated into 
verse. ‘Those who heard Lanier play remarked upon’ the strange 
violin effects which he conquered from the flute.’ Is it fanciful 
to feel that in these long, sweeping, and heart-breaking sensitive 
lines, Lanier equally cheated his father, who, as we have seen, 
‘feared for him the fascination of the violin’ ?” 


Of the circumstances under which “Sunrise” was written, Mr. 
Le Gallienne says: ‘Only nine months before his death we read 
that ‘when too feeble to raise his food to his mouth, with a fever 
he penciled his finest poem, called ‘Sun- 
Such, indeed, is what Mr. William Watson calls ‘the im- 
perative breath of song.’ 


temperature of 104°,’ 
rise.’ 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


LAUGHTER IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


~ TUDIES of laughter from a scientific point of view are nu- 
merous. The best known, perhaps, is that made by Darwin 

in his “ Expression of Emotion in Men and Animals.” The latest 
has just been published (Paris, 1900) by Dr. J. M. Raulin, who 
calls his book an “anatomical, psycho-physiological, and patho- 
logical study.” To show what has already been written on the 
subject, it may suffice to say that the 
author gives a bibliography that fills 
eight closely printed pages. Dr. Rau- 
lin’s book is reviewed in the Revue 
Encyclopédigue by Dr. Jean Philippe. 
The reviewer notes that a complete 
study of laughter must include the 
anatomy and physiology of the or- 
gans involved, an examination of its 
mental and physical causes, and fin- 
ally its pathology, which is important 





in the case of morbid or hysterical 
laughter. Of its anatomy, after enu- 


REAL LAUGH. 


merating the several muscles con- 
cerned in the movement, Dr. Philippe says: 


‘Long ago, Aristotle said that laughter is peculiar to man be- 
cause our skin is more delicate than that of other animals. This 
explanation has caused considerable merriment, but I believe 
that we shall have to go back to it. To-day we prefer to say that 
man alone can laugh, because he alone 
has the complete apparatus for laugh- 
ter. Some anatomists even say that 
the negro can laugh only in such de- 
gree as he attains to higher civiliza- 
tion. However this may be, the mus- 
cles of laughter do not appear in ani- 
mals lower than the highest of the 
primates ; in others they are but rudi- 
ments, so that even most of the mon- 
keys do not laugh....... 

“But muscular action is not all that 
there is to laughter; respiration and 
circulation also take part in it, and 
their réle, tho less apparent, is not less 
important. The afflux of the blood in 
the arteries . undergoes in laugh- 
ter great modification. The blood is quickened, and at the same 
time the vasomotor nerves dilate the arteries and increase its 
volume, so that the eyes shine, etc. <As for respiration, laughter 
prevents the closure of the glot- 
tis and profoundly changes the 
rhythm of breathing; the vocal 
chords are contracted, and the 
expired air causes them to vi- 
brate. ... The emission of air 
even takes on, at certain mo- 
ments, the sound of the vowels; 
women and children laugh on 7 
and ¢ [English ¢ and 4], with 
men a [as in father] and o pre- 
vail.” 








FEIGNED LAUGH. 


Regarding the psychology of 
laughter, Dr. Philippe notes that 
its.scale runs from the sad smile 





of melancholy, near to tears, to 
the mad fit of laughter which is 
also productive of tears. Between 


LAUGHTER WITH TEARS 
(MASK BY CARRIES). 


these limits he distinguishes four 
principal forms: the simple smile; the smile with parted lips, 
extending to the whole face; the stage where the throat and 
larynx take part; and the fit of laughter that extends to the 
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whole body. The earlier stages can be simulated; not so the 
latter, according to Dr. Philippe. Of morbid laughter, the 
writer tells us that it is asymptom of disease, and he goes on 
to say about it: 


“The clinician should know these symptomatic laughs; they 
aré valuable to him because they appear especially in nervous 
or mental diseases, . . . when at- 
tentive observation of the patient’s 
laughter may often aid in diagnosis. 
Thus we have the laugh of sclerosis, 
that of paralysis, of chorea, hys- 
teria, epilepsy, mania, delirium, 
idiocy. Each has its permanent 
symptoms for the one who is able 
to decipher them, for they have to 
do with a group of determinate 
muscles, always the same in the 
same cases. . . . The study of mor- 
bid laughter enables us to determine 
which cerebral or medullary centers 
correspond to each of the muscles 
involved and to mark their places 
on a chart of the brain. For if a 
lesion in a certain part of the brain corresponds to paralysis or 
contraction of a given organ, it is evidently the motor center of 
that organ. Thus the study of these morbid types of laughter 
enables pathological anatomists to disentangle the net of nerve- 
fibers and to follow their course from brain to muscle.”— 7rams- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE MUSCLES OF LAUGHTER. 





FOOD PRESERVATIVES, HARMFUL AND 
OTHERWISE. 


T has recently been asserted that the addition of chemical 
preservatives to various food-products is on the increase, and 
that, owing to the demand for this purpose, the sale of borax 
alone has increased 1,000 per cent. If this be true, says Dr 
Thorne Smith, of the University of Idaho, in an article in 7he 
American Kitchen Magazine, disorders of the digestive organs 
have probably increased correspondingly. Dr. Smith goes on to 
Say: 

“It is customary to divide antiseptics used as preservatives 
into two classes: those considered harmful and those not so, or 
at least not harmful to the majority of people. In the latter class 
we should probably place vinegar, alcohol, sugar, salt, spices, 
and a number of other common products of like nature. There 
never seems to have been any question but that these are with- 
out bad effect on a sound organism. They are easily recognized 
by the taste or smell. But the other class contains the danger- 
ous elements. They can be used in such small quantities that 
by the ordinary means they are not detected. It is only in recent 
years that this class of poisons has come into use on a large scale, 
and now the wholesale grocery or packing-house that is not using 
them is indeed rare. Has the reader ever stopped to think what 
this means? No matter how carelessly an article has been pre- 
pared for the market, how unclean the article or the establish- 
ment may be in which it is prepared, a liberal dose of ‘ pre- 
servative’ in one of its various forms acts as a cure-all, and the 
consumer receives the benefit. And the benefit is what—indi- 
gestion and its consequent disorders.” 

Dr. Smith next proceeds to enumerate the chief chemical 
preservatives. First among them as a destroyer of good diges- 
tion stands salicylic acid, which, he says, “‘has posed under more 
names than the alphabet has letters.” To quote again: 

“Under the name of ‘preservalin’ it has posed as the best 
friend of canned fruit. Advertised in the leading journals as a 
most wonderful and at the same time harmless agent, it has 
found sale at ten times its market value and has gained access 
to manykitchens. Whatis theeffect of thisdrug? All condemn 
it as unfit for food in the minutest quantity, and more than a 
minute quantity is required to produce the result desired. There 
seems to be no division of opinion unless it be that of the dealers 
on the one hand and science, backed up by hundreds of observa- 
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tions, on the other. . . . Salicylic acid is a near relative of car- 
bolic acid, and the supply comes chiefly from coal-tar. It is 
largely used in catsups, wines, and various canned goods. . . 

“The next most used preservative is boracic acid, or this acid 
combined with soda, then known as borax. While not so com- 
monly known or offered to the housekeeper, it is none the less 
bad in its effects. The results are much the same as in the use 
of salicylic acid. It is not so easily detected by the taste, hence 
it can be used more indiscriminately without fear of spoiling the 
article offered. . It can be used in milk, sausage, and various 
smoked products, without fear of detection by the ordinary means 
of smell or taste. Its use in milk especially is objectionable 
owing to the fact that this food is so largely consumed by chil- 
dren, where small amounts of deleterious additions produce more 
evident results than in adults. How many deaths ascribed to 
other causes might be traced to this preservative? Next to its 
use in milk it is probably most used in attempting to keep meat 
in a fresh condition. To do this it is necessary to use large 
amounts and to a person with a weak digestive ability it becomes 
unbearable. . 

‘““Formic aldehyd is probably third in importance as a preserv- 
ing agent, and as such is coming rapidly into use. It is also 
known to the trade as formalin and is so advertised. It can be 
sold only in the liquid, and as such is not often advertised to the 
housekeeper. It is, however, becoming more generally used by 
the manufacturers and canners.” 

That the use of these and other “embalming” substances has 
increased of late, there is little reason to doubt, and it seems 
quite possible that he who wishes to avoid them will have to “ put 
up” his fruits, meats, and jellies at home, as was generally done 
in the days of our grandmothers. 


A Novel Application of Magnetism.—Magnetic at- 
traction is now applied to connect the running parts of machines 
The so- 


invented by B. J. Arnold, a Chicago 


in place of the usual “clutches” used for coupling. 
called “‘magnetic clutch,” 
engineer, has, it is 
said, 


proved very 


successful and is 
noteworthy as an 
attempt to utilize 
electromagnetic at- 


traction in a new 


way. The device is 
thus described in 
The Railway Ga- 
settle: 


“Properly speak- 
ing, the device is 
not a clutch, but is 
simply two very 
heavy disks made of 
metal having a high 
permeability and 
fitted with magnetic 
coils, which serve, 
when the current is 
turned on, to magnetize these disks, which are thus drawn into 
very close contact and held there as long ascurrent flows through 
the coils. Magnetic action alone, however, is not relied upon to 
keep the surfaces from sliding the one on the other; the contact 
surfaces being rough, the pressure caused by the attraction be- 
tween the two plates prevents any slipping, and it is only a ques- 
tion of making the disks large enough to transmit the desired 
amount of power. 

“The energizing circuit is controlled by a switch put at any 
convenient place. It thus becomes possible in throwing a gen- 
erator in or out of service to control it entirely from the switch- 
board, where all the regulating devices and measuring instru- 
ments are within the reach of one attendant. ‘These clutches 
are neat in appearance and compact in design.” 





MAGNETIC CLUTCH (DIAMETER 100 IN.) 
TRANSMITTING 3,000 HORSE POWER. 


FOR 


The largest of these “clutches,” which is shown in the illustra- 
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tion, is one of three now in use in a large electric-lighting station 
in St. Louis, Mo. It is over eight feet in diameter, makes 150 
turns a minute, and transmits 3,000 horse-power, yet can be re- 


leased in an instant by pressing a button. 





A GOLDEN PLANET. 


A” account of some interesting observations on the planet 

Venus, made in the Peruvian Mountains, is contained in 
the new volume of the “Annals of Harvard Observatory,” just 
published. Garret P. Serviss, writing from New York to The 
North American (Philadelphia, March 5), notes that these con- 
tradict the views that have been generally entertained concern- 
ing the planet, which, being the only one that closely resembles 
the earth in size, has been assumed to be the abode of creatures 
more or less like ourselves, if it is inhabited at all. The huge 
outer planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and the others, have been re- 
garded as the youthful worlds of the solar system, while Venus 
has been looked upon as perhaps even further advanced in de- 
velopment than the earth. But if the Harvard observations are 
to be relied upon, Professor Serviss tells us, we may, on the con- 
trary, regard Venus as in a stage corresponding to our earth’s 
early days. He says 

“The new astronomical annals, above referred to, describe the 
studies made with the Harvard telescope in the serene air of the 
Peruvian Mountains and at Arequipa. There it has been found 
that Venus’s atmosphere exercises a very powerful refraction 
upon the rays of light passing through it. This refraction indi- 
cates that the atmosphere to which it is due is exceedingly dense. 
But only that part of Venus’s atmosphere which lies above the 
level of her clouds is subject to observation, so that it must be 
inferred that the deeper er lower portion of her air, lying in con- 
tact with the actual surface of the planet, is many times more 
dense than the atmosphere of the earth at sea level. This is the 
conclusion of Prof. W. H. Pickering, and he suggests an analogy 
with the condition of the air that enwrapped our globe untold 
millions of years ago, 

“According to the Laplace theory of the origin of the earth and 
other planets from a series of rings successively squared off from 
the contracting solar nebula, Venus, being nearer to the sun than 
the earth is, should have been born later. This would correspond 
with the view, now advocated, that Venus is less advanced as a 
world in a double sense—new to our eyes and new with regard 
to its age and state of development. i cote 

“A very interesting suggestion from these discoveries is the 
probability that Venus contains proportionately more of the 
denser elements, such as gold, lead, mercury, and other heavy 
metals, than the earth does. If the size of Venus is measured 
by the exterior diameter of her atmospheric shell, then her mean 
density comes out less than that of the earth; but adopting the 
view which the Arequipa observations make much more proba- 
ble, that the real surface of the planet lies deep beneath its cloudy 
envelope, the result is different, and Venus exceeds the earth in 
comparative density. This, again, is what should be expected 
from the nebular theory of the formation of the solar system, for 
the heavier elements would fall and condense toward the center, 
and the planetary rings last left off would include a greater pro- 
portion of them. So Venus may be emphatically a golden world, 
and it would be, perhaps, a fair inference that when she is ready 
for inhabitants of our kind the metal of crime will exert its bale- 
ful influence even more fatally there than it has done here, altho, 
on the other hand, there might prove to be enough, and even too 
much, gold for all. 

“Tf it is a world of gold, it is also a world of sunshine, which 
is developing in the evening star. Venus has about twice as 
much sunlight to the square mile as the earth has, and she gets 
it with remarkable uniformity. In her orbit, she does not alter- 
nately approach and recede from the sun to any extent as our 
globe does, and, her exits being upright to the plane of her orbit, 
she is neither blessed nor troubled with changes of season.” 


These views, Professor Serviss goes on to say, are far more 
pleasing than the older ones, which represented Venus as a desert 
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planet, stuck fast upon her axis and blasted with heat on one side 
and cold on the other. The Arequipa observations, he tells us, 
show none of those markings whose motionlessness was supposed 
to warrant these conclusions. They also fail to show the gigantic 
polar mountains capped with eternal ice, and the great expanses 
of snow reported by some previous observers. Professor Serviss 
says, in conclusion : 


“Evidently Venus is pursuing the course of planetary evolution 
in its regular order, but with the promise of ultimately reaching 
a stage which may be more attractive than any phase of the 
earth’s development. Those who choose to speculate on the pos- 
sibility that spiritual creatures may be able to travel through 
space when relieved of their mortal fetters and may acquire new 
bodies in other worlds, can turn with satisfaction to the contem- 
plation of Venus as a future home, when the earth has ceased to 
be a desirable or possible place of abode.” 





PROPULSION OF VESSELS BY WATER JETS. 


PROPOSAL to drive a boat at phenomenal speed by the 

reaction of a jet of water pumped from the stern crops up 
every now andthen. According to John A. Grening, who writes 
on the subject in Sczence and Industry (Scranton, Pa., March), 
this plan is to be 
classed with a thou- 
sand other startling 
schemes that aim at 
revolutionizing ma- 
rine traffic and 





never materialize. 
All vessels that 





use paddle-wheels 





YZ or propellers, he 
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Says, are really 
FIG. 2, driven by the reac- 
tion of a stream of 
water, caused to flow in a direction opposite to that of the ves- 
sel’s course. The proposal to use a jet of water at the stern 
simply aims to substitute a pump for the wheel or screw. Says 
Mr. Grening: 


“While this is an entirely feasible method of propulsion, it is 
in its application that the greatest and costliest mistakes have 
been made by amateur designers—mistakes due solely to lack of 
elementary knowledge. Two of the favorite claims of inventors 
of new systems of jet propulsion are as follows: 

‘“‘t. That a stream of water, issuing from a nozle under water, 
reacts on the surrounding water, and tends to drive the nozle in 
the opposite direc- : 
tion in the same 
way that a solid rod ig. 
issuing from the 
same nozle would 
react on a_ stone 
wall. 

“2. That project- 
ing a small stream 
at a high velocity is 
exactly the same 
thing as projecting 
a large stream at 
a low velocity, and, FIG. 2. 
consequently, they 
can use small, fast-running machinery of light weight, besides 
getting rid of what is claimed to be complicated machinery used 
in screw and paddle-wheel propulsion. 

“Both of these claims are fallacious, and any system of jet 
propulsion based on either or both must prove a disappointing 
failure, as the claims are not in accordance with the laws of 
nature. Taking up the first claim, it is an indisputable fact that 
it is entirely immaterial whether a stream of water is projected 
into the water surrounding it, against a solid object, or into the 
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air; if the stream and its velocity are equal in all cases, the re- 
actions will be equal.” 


Failure to understand this proposition, says the writer, caused 
the costly failure of a recently designed vessel, because it was 
based on the hypothesis that the reaction of the projected stream 
would be much greater under water than it was in air. The ap- 
paratus shown in the illustrations was devised to show the falsity 
of this idea. It consists of a suspended hose whose nozle is fast- 
ened to a spring balance. When water issues from the hose, the 
reaction pulls on the balance, which registers the tension. This 
is found to be the same when the jet issues into the air (Fig. 1) 
as when it is under water (Fig. 2). The result was also the same 
when the hose and balance were removed from the box and the 
jet was allowed to disperse in the free air. 

The second claim, Mr. Grening goes on to say, is equally falla- 
cious. The work done is proportional to the square of the veloc- 
ity, and hence much more must be expended to project a small jet 
at high velocity than a large one at a low velocity, while the 
propulsive power, being proportional simply to the momentum, 
is not correspondingly great. For maximum efficiency, the pro- 
jected jet should be very large and have a low velocity. Hence 
a large pump is required, which is expensive. Mr. Grening ad- 
mits that jet propulsion is feasible and, under certain circum- 
stances, suitable. He states that in England several life-boats 
having jet propellers are in use, and are giving satisfaction. 
But for large vessels jet propulsion is about the most uneconomi- 
cal method that could be devised. 


FUTURE OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ? 


ILL wireless telegraphy become part of the world’s system 
of communication, or will it be looked upon as a mere 
scientific toy? It is not to be denied that it is still in an evolu- 
tionary stage, and that its final form has not yet appeared. In 
this respect it resembles the development of our present telegraph 
system. “/ectricity, in a leading editorial (February 14), re- 
minds us that the first constructions by Morse were limited in 
practical working distances. The present elementary experi- 
ments in wireless telegraphy are likewise limited and to about 
the same extent. Marconi, we are reminded, has lately operated 
over longer distances than in his former trials; but he and his 
friends despair of effective service, from present constructions, 
over a distance of one hundred miles. He can not concentrate 
the electric undulations into a bundle of rays having a definite 
direction, or concentrate or focus them on the distant receiver. 
They diverge in all directions from the common center of the 
transmitter, and are weakened by dissipation in space. The 
writer goes on to say: 


“Some of our electrical authorities very much doubt the prac- 
ticability of wireless systems of communication to distances be- 
yond an unobstructed line of vision, on account of the earth’s 
curvature, and for this reason we see some experimenters climb- 
ing mountains to increase the electrical horizon of vision, while 
others are dreaming of balloons and Eiffel towers. 

“Professor Bell’s telephonic toy became a commercial success 
when the microphonic transmitter came to his assistance, and 
Professor Morse secured undying fame as a public benefacto1 
when the automatic relay was used to take up his messages and, 
so to speak, reinforce the enfeebled electric current, and thus en- 
able the telegraph to be used as an instantaneous messenger fron 
one side of a great continent to the other. 

‘“Wireless telegraphy, and later on a wireless telephony, mus! 
soon pass through a similar development to secure a wide com 
mercial utilization. 

“At present investigators are doubtful of their ability to send 
the undulations from the wireless transmitter along a well-de 
fined path of parallel rays.” 


The writer of the editorial goes on to suggest that all funda- 
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mental inventions may arise from a consideration of analogies, 
and that we may find the solution of this problem in the analogy 
offered by the X-ray generating apparatus, whose vibrations 
quite closely resemble those produced by the wireless-telegraph 
transmitter. X rays may be focused as well as made parallel in 
the line of their propagation, and may be projected in almost any 
path with little dissipation of energy. To quote again: 

“The next perplexing problem is to keep one set of wireless 
telegraph instruments from interfering with any other set, and 
to preserve the secrecy of messages; the analogous solution of 
this problem may be found in the harmonic telegraph, as well as 
in the various multiplex systems; thus it appears from well- 
known and practical commercial analogies that the wireless 
telegraph will undergo a process of evolution, fitting it for widely 
extended utility that will greatly lessen the cost of thought trans- 
mission, by lessening the cost of installations, by cutting out the 
heavy expenses of copper wire, insulations, poles, armor, con- 
duits, and the cost of their repairs. 

““Buoy relay stations may possibly some day give us a system 
of transoceanic communication that will prove to he a formidable 
rival to our present feeble cable system. 

“The rapid appreciation in price of gutta-percha is fast limiting 
oceanic cable construction, and a wireless substitute can not 
come too soon. 

“With routes well defined, steamships may be kept in constant 
communication with the world, and travelers on these miniature 
floating cities may yet read their daily morning papers after 
breakfast the same as tho they were at home.” 


AN AUTOMOBILE SLEIGH. 


HE accompanying picture represents an automobile sleigh 
made by Dr. E. Casgrain, of Quebec, by altering a motor- 
carriage of a type common in France. It is said to work satis- 
factorily, and there seems to be no reason why motor-sleighs 
should not come into extended use in climates where there is 


enough snow during the winter to warrant the expense. The 

















AN AUTOMOBILE SLEIGH. 


picture is from La Sctence [/lustrée, which also gives a descrip- 
tion of the sleigh. The automobile used is of the Bollée gasolin 
type, adapted for use on ice and hard snow by replacing its front 
wheels with steel runners, and fitting the motor-wheel with a 
wooden rim bearing conical points. 


scription, M. S. Geffrey : 


Says the author of the de- 


“The common Bollée carriage has a well-merited reputation in 
France, being widely used there and very well known. It is a 
machine of the tricycle type with two steering-wheels in front 
and a motor wheel behind. 

“In Dr. Casgrain’s modification, as may be seen from the illus- 
tration, two steel runners are substituted for the forward wheels. 
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The carriage is very low, which gives it great stability. This is 
a great advantage in winter, when the roads are more uneven 
than in summer. There are twoseats. The motor and the gaso- 
lin reservoir are behind, the motor being placed on both sides of 
the motor-wheel. 

“The body of the carriage is made wholly of hollow tubing. 
The gasolin reservoir will hold enough for a run of 75 kilometers 
[46% miles]. ... The motor develops 2 horse-power, and its 
speed is regulated by an apparatus that acts on the valve. 
When the motor works normally, the valve is directly con- 
trolled by means of levers. The vehicle can be driven at 
will at a speed of 8, 14, or 22 kilometers [5 to 14 miles] an 
hour. 

“As will be seen from our illustration, the person sitting in 
front does not steer. The driver sits in the rear and operates 
with his foot a powerful brake that acts tangentially on the 
motor-wheel. With his right hand he operates a steering-wheel, 
which by a simple motion turns the sleigh to right or left.”— 
Translation made for Tue LireRary DIGEst. 





Distribution of Disease by Speech.—It has been 
shown by a German experimenter, Professor Fligge, that a man 
in the act of speaking distributes germs throughout a consider- 
able space about him. Says 7he British Medical Journa?, in 


noting this discovery : 


“He has shown that from the mouth of a person who is speak- 
ing come bacteria contained in little bubbles of saliva, which 
after remaining suspended some time in the air are scattered 
hrough the surrounding atmosphere. 
periments on the subject. 


Hubener has made ex- 
Placing a man at a distance of 50 
centimeters [1 foot 8 inches] from four agar plates representing 
a total surface of 200 square centimeters [31 square inches], he 
made him to count aloud for ten minutes. During that time 
from 100 to 1,500 germs, expelled from the mouth of the speaker, 
were deposited on the plates. Hubener draws from this fact the 
practical inference that a surgeon explaining the steps of the 
procedure during an operation might infect the wound by means 
of the germs expelled from his mouth inthe act of speaking. To 
guard against this source of sepsis he has constructed a sort of 
filter consisting of a metal cage covered with gauze. This ap- 
paratus, which covers the mouth and nose, is fixed to the ears 
like spectacles. Not long ago Hubener raised his voice in warn- 
ing as to the infective possibilities of the surgeun’s beard, and 
recommended that ornamental appendage to be enclosed in what 
may be called a bacterium net. One may conjure up a prophetic 
vision of the twentieth-century surgeon with antiseptic mask, 
beard-bag, gloves, and sterilized robe, operating within a glass 
sanctuary into which no one is admitted except after the fullest 
disinfectant lustration. But Fliigge’s doctrine has a much wider 
application than he has indicated. If speech has these hitherto 
undreamt-of dangers for the audience, parliamentary and pulpit 
orators will have to wear germ-catching muzzles; this, besides 
protecting their hearers, will doubtless have the further advan- 
tage of making their eloquence less copious as well as more sani- 
tary. Society would find in the same sanitary appliance an effec- 
tive safeguard against bores.” 





“THE modus operandi of the influenza microbe is peculiar,” says the 
Manchester Guardian, quoting a recent article by a French authority. ‘It 
is not the microbe itself that does the harm, but a poisonous liquid it ex- 
cretes. A measure of consolation is afforded by the fact that this poison is 
even more deleterious to the microbe than to the human being in whom it 
is deposited, for the microbes end by being destroyed by their own hor- 
rible exhalations, whereas their victim, of course, has many chances of re- 
covery. The microbe is an egg-shaped thing, but gifted, in spite of its 
roundness and smoothness, with an extraordinary capacity both for adher- 
ing to any conceivable surface and for passing from one resting-place to 
another. Its goal is a human nose or mouth, and once in the vicinity of 
these organs its future is assured, for the mere act of breathing is suffi- 
cient to draw it intothe system. Arrived there it propagates itself with 
amazing rapidity. It lengthens out, and, after twenty minutes of this 
process, it breaks in twain, and there are two fully fledged microbes in the 
place of one. In twenty-four hours the original invader will, in this way, 
be surrounded by a progeny of over sixteen millions of his poison-produc- 
ing kindred. In short, the doctors know almost everything about the in- 
fluenza microbe except an effective method of exterminating it.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


MR. SHELDON’S EXPERIMENT IN CHRISTIAN 
JOURNALISM. 


HE experiment in religious daily journalism made by the 
Rov. C. M. Sheldon last week was to all appearances a 
great financial success, owing to the unprecedented amount of 
advertising it received. It was reported that the circulation of 
the paper (the Topeka Caf/ta/) during this trial week ran up 
very nearly to half a million copies daily. In his opening edi- 
torial (March 12), Mr. Sheldon defined the policy of the news- 
paper during his incumbency. He said, in part: 


“First, it will be a newspaper. The word ‘news’ will be de- 
fined as anything in the way of daily events that the public ought 
to know for its development and power in a life of righteousness. 
Of necessity the editor of this paper or of any other with this 
definition of ‘news’ will determine not only the kind but the 
quantity of any particular event that ought to be published. 
The importance of one kind of ‘news’ compared with another 
kind will also determine the place in the paper in which the mat- 
ter will be printed. If it seems to the editor that certain subjects 
representing great causes that belong to the profoundest princi- 
ples of human life are the most important, they will be given the 
first page of the paper, whether they are telegraphic items or 
not. It might easily become the settled policy of a permanent 
paper similar to this one to consider the detailed accounts of an 
unusual battle as of less importance to the reader than an account 
of the usual daily destruction being caused by liquor. The first 
page of 7he Capital this week will contain what seems to the 
editor to be the most vital issues that affect humanity as a 
whole. 

“Second, the paper will be non-partizan, not only in municipal 
and state politics, but also in national politics. I do not mean 
to say that a Christian daily can not be partizan. This is simply 
my interpretation of ‘Christian’ as applied to this part of the 
paper’s life. 

“Third, on the liquor question the paper will advocate the pro- 
hibition of the whole liquor business from Maine to California 
and all around the globe. By prohibition I mean the total extinc- 
tion of the curse of making, selling, buying, and drinking in- 
toxicating liquors; its extinction by legal enactment, by personal 
total abstinence, and by every form of state, home, church, and 
school education that Christians can devise. 

“Fourth, the great social questions of the age will be given 
prominence. The selfishness of mankind in every form of greed, 
commercially or politically, will be considered as of more serious 
consequences to us as a people than many other matters which 
too often engage the time and attention of mankind. 

“Fifth, the paper will declare its abhorrence of war as it is 
being waged to-day not only in Africa, but in the Philippines 
and everywhere else. ; 

“Sixth, on the matters of ‘finance’ or ‘tariff’ or ‘expansion’ 
or matters of public concern which have to do with measures of 
this character, the editor has personal opinions which may or may 
not be voiced in this paper. If he gives expression to them it will 
be in no dogmatic or positive manner, as if he knew what the 
whole Christian truth was concerning them. In regard to many 
of these questions, I do not know what is the Christian answer 
tothem. In regard to others, my study of them has not yet re- 
sulted in convictions that are strong enough to print. I do not 
wish to declare through this paper a policy concerning certain 
political measures which are not clear in my own mind. 

“Seventh, the main purpose of the paper will be to influence 
its readers to seek first the kingdom of God. A nation seeking 
the kingdom of God first of all, will in time find right answers 
to all disputed questions and become a powerful and useful 
nation. 

“Eighth, editorial and other articles written by reporters will 
be signed by the writers. The exceptions will be small items 
and such local and telegraphic news as in its nature does not re- 
quire signature. There will be no Sunday paper, but instead a 
Saturday evening edition suitable for Sunday reading.” 


Every variety of opinion is represented in the newspaper com- 
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‘ment on the experiment. The Topeka Cafita/ (March 6) before 


Mr. Sheldon assumed temporary control, said: 


“Shortly after announcing the Sheldon edition, The Capital 
remarked that, if nothing else were accomplished by the experi- 
ment, the discussion it would provoke regarding the daily news- 
paper would be of great public interest. The result is fully 
verifying this prediction. Comment on the Sheldon edition has 
settled down into a broad general discussion of the functions of 
the daily press, the place the newspaper ought to fill, the aim of 
the publisher in issuing it, and the object sought by the sub- 
scriber in buying it. This discussion by the great newspapers 
of the land as it appears in the articles reprinted from day to day 
in another column of 7e Cafpita/, has proved to be one of the 
most interesting symposiums, we believe, ever published in an 
American newspaper. A wide variety of opinions is expressed 
on the theories of Mr. Sheldon, but in defining the functions of 
newspapers there is a general uniformity of sentiment on the 
part of the best newspapers of the country. ...... 

“The province of the modern newspaper is to give the news; 
but it is also to help all these agencies for good and to do its part 
in forming public sentiment on all great public issues. There 
are hundreds, possibly thousands, of American newspapers that 
are the highest credit to twentieth-century civilization, monu- 
ments of intelligence, courageous energy, devoted to building up 
everything that is good, and which may be, and are, counted 
on for constant and gratuitous support of every organized re- 
formatory movement of society.” 

The Philadelphia Press (March 12) said: 


“It is an impressive tribute to the influence the newspaper can 
and does exert. The 300,000 copies of 74e Cafita/ which will go 
out from Topeka each day this week, or an aggregate of over 
2,000,000 copies, and find their way all over the North American 
continent and across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans into Europe 
and Asia, will be convincing proofs of the power of the printed 
word. The fact that the subscription list is so large is also evi- 
dence that the popular taste has not become vitiated and that 
there is a demand for a newspaper edited on the most elevated 
lines. There is much said in a flippant way these days about 
the decline in the influence of journalism. The majority of the 
1,000,000 readers of Mr. Sheldon’s newspaper will, however, tes- 
tify that that influence is now greater than ever.” 

The Chicago 7imes-Hera/d has regarded the whole enterprise 
as a “great advertisement for Editor Sheldon and the Topeka 
Capital.” It said: 

“Of course the thinking public is not going to be flimflammed 
into any foolish notions regarding the cause of this brisk demand 
for copies of the Sheldon daily. They know that the $60,000 or 
more already received for subscriptions are the fruits of a public 
curiosity, whetted by clever and judicious advertising. It goes 
without saying that the Christian people of the land attach no 
special interest, from a religious point of view, to Mr. Sheldon’s 
experiment. It is true that the Christian Endeavor societies and 
other religious organizations have contributed the bulk of the 
$60,000 through a very laudable desire to give the country an 
object-lesson in Christian zeal and loyalty. But the principal 
motive behind the swelling subscription list is curiosity to learn 
what kind of a daily paper Mr. Sheldon thinks that Jesus would 
run if He were on earth.” 


The Springfield Republican (March 11), under the caption “A 
Reverend Pharisee,” said: 

‘““When a man has the colossa: egotism to make himself 
Christ’s mouthpiece on subjects concerning which Christ was 
silent, there is no limit to the absurdities involved. The specta- 
cle is both ridiculous and repulsive. To prostitute the great 
truths of Christianity to a week’s flamboyant self-advertising is 
a degradation of religion.” 

What degree of success Mr. Sheldon has met with in his enter- 
prise is a subject on which a similar diversity of opinion prevails. 
On the whole, the dominant note is one of disappointment. At 
the top of the first page of the initial number appeared a “ Morn- 
ing Prayer and Resolve,” by Bishop Vincent, and the rest of the 
page was devoted wholly to articles of a general nature—‘ tracts, ” 
as some papers unkindly dubbed them—upon such subjects as 
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“Starving India,” ‘“‘The War Spirit,” ‘“‘The Cry for Work,” and 
“Prohibition Tested.” The news was relegated to an inner page, 
while the advertising columns were strictly censored and were 
guiltless of such things as cuts of patent undergarments or pro- 
prietary medicines. The succeeding issues of the paper followed 
the same general plan, altho some news items were given place 
on the first page later on. 

The New York 7émes remarked: “We do not find in the whole 
paper a single article or item that might not, without creating 
the slightest surprise, find a place in dozens and dozens of ordi- 
nary newspapers; and as for the opinions expressed, they are 
just about what the resident of the Middle West is accustomed 
to get, with a good deal else, from the reputable papers in that 
part of the country.” The New York 7rzéune says that under 
Mr. Sheldon’s management 7%e Cafpita/ “has been simply an 
ill-conducted secular paper, combined with an ill-conducted re- 
”" and that he has “forced every one of 7he Cafi- 
fa/ s old subscribers to buy another paper to get the important 


ligious paper, 
and legitimate news of the day.” The Philadelphia 7zmes says 
that Mr. Sheldon’s first issue ‘shows that he knows nothing 
about the qualities of the newspaper the people would read.” 
The Boston /Journa/ thinks that it is “hopeless to look for any 
direct, tangible good effect” from this experiment, but that ‘‘in- 
directly his project may achieve some good purpose if it whets 
The 
Chicago 7rzbune is of the opinion that “Mr. Sheldon’s daily 
paper does not differ materially from the religious weeklies al- 


public interest in the general topic of newspaper-making.” 


ready published in abundance, except that it is more primitive 
and crude in its editorial methods,” while the Chicago Avening 
Post isof opinion that Mr. Sheldon “is not doing harm, and there 
is reason to believe his week of editing will do good in a moral 
way.” 





DECLINING MEMBERSHIP IN THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


blige call issued by the Board of Bishops of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church for a week of fasting and prayer begin- 
ning on March 25, in view of the recent decline of membership in 
the church, has attracted much attention outside the rank and 


file of Methodism. The bishops, among other things, say : 


‘We, the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, after 
-areful review of the work and prayerful self-examination, ask 
the church to unite with us in a week of fasting or abstinence 
and prayer, that the spiritual life of our members may be re- 
newed and deepened; that the Holy Spirit may be poured out 
upon us as a church and as individuals so abundantly that every 
member may have the witness of the Spirit to adoption and to 
fulness and completeness of redemption in Christ Jesus, and that 
the unsaved members of our families and our unsaved neighbors 
may be converted and brought into the church; and that all our 
ministers may have sucha baptism of power that God’s Word 
spoken by their mouths may have such success that it may never 
be spoken in vain, but be followed by results bringing glory to 
God’s name and spiritual power to His church; and that wisdom 
and a sound mind may be given to the General Conference for 
all its deliberations, and that its decisions may insure the en- 
largement of Christ’s spiritual kingdom. 

“To-day our Methodism confronts a serious situation. Our 
Statistics for the last year show a decrease in the number of our 
members. Year before last our advance was checked. 
year our advance column has been forced back a little. 
ground is paved with the dead. 
enemies. 


Last 
The lost 
We are surrounded by powerful 
The attack is on every side. It is high time for every 
Methodist to take himself or herself to prayer, to call mightily 
on Ged for help, that each one may know for himself that he 
is accepted of God, that in this testing time each one may hear 
the Lord say, ‘ Be of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven thee.’ 
“We ask you toassemble yourselves in your accustomed places 
of worship at least once each day, humble yourselves before God, 
worship Him, personally lay aside every weight and the easily 
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besetting sin, and make earnest supplication to Him. We ask, 
also, that in your private and family prayers you will daily im- 
plore God’s mercy for the revival of His work of grace in each 
heart and throughout all our borders. Let us implore God for 
help that a family altar may be established in each Methodist 
home, where the Scriptures may be daily read and His blessings 
secured in rearing our children on His word for Him, and also 
that in the time of our thank-offering we may bring to His altars 
at least two million penitent seekers who shall find peace and 
security in His church.” 


The Presbyterian (March 7) thinks that these words are of 
great importance to all Christians at this time, when symptoms 
of a general decline of church influence are beginning to mani- 


fest themselves. It says: 


* “Here is great plainness of speech, and coming as it does from 
men in the highest places in the Methodist Church, should make 
a deep impression on that, and also on every other denomination 
in our country. What is true of one, is true in a great measure 
of every branchof the church. A general call to humiliation and 
prayer is now in order. A great awakening is needed all over 
this land, and those who feel the least desire for it perhaps stand 
most in need of it. The tide of worldliness and false doctrine is 
coming in like a flood, and the only hope is that the Spirit of 
the Lord will lift up a standard against it. The revival that is 
needed is one that must reach into hearts, into homes, into 
churches, into business, into schools and colleges, and theologi- 
cal seminaries, and into the highest seats of power and authority 
in this nation. 

““We believe the day for it is drawing very near, for there are 
indications that it isapproaching rapidly. The good news comes, 
of times of refreshing in many quarters, even now. This call 
that goes forth in these burning words indicates the feeling that 
precedes arevival. It is indeed a revival already begun. Other 
branches of the church are beginning to feel and express them- 
selves and act in the same way. As Christians turn back unto 
God, He will come and bless them.” 


The Catholic News (New York) sees in the Methodist decline 
the approaching downfall of Protestantism : 


“Two things are demonstrated by this appeal to the members 
of the Methodist Church—first, that the Catholic practise of fast- 
ing and prayer is copied, and, second, that American Methodism, 
the strongest sect of Protestantism, is beginning to go down. 
The so-called evangelical Protestants have in the past not only 
criticized the Catholic habit of observing the Lenten season, but 
even practically denounced it. These Protestants, in their de- 
sire to be free from every possible taint of ‘Romish superstition,’ 
have made a religion that does not appeal to the higher nature 
of man. They have even refused to sanction the cross, the em- 
blem of salvation. The result has been that their cold and un- 
devotional churches have been steadily losing ground. Another 
reason for the decay that has set in is to be found in the surren- 
der of Protestantism to the so-called ‘higher critics.” One leading 
Methodist, Bishop Andrews, in an interview with a reporter last 
week, practically admitted this. ‘It is true,’ said he, ‘that there 
has been adiminution in the Methodist Episcopal Church during 
the last year, but I do not believe that it is peculiar to our de- 
nomination. Other sects as well have been affected in the same 
way. It is difficult to say what was the cause of this diminution, 
but I think that the pressing affairs of state during the last year 
and the war with Spain are accountable for it ina great measure. 
The Christian Church—in the broadest sense of the term—is pass- 
ing through an era of change, characterized by a spirit of research 
known commonly as ‘higher criticism.’ I have no doubt that to 
many minds that method appeals, and perchance because some 
minute point in the Bible seems untrue to them after scientific 
investigation, they are willing to reject the holy book entirely. 
This may also be an element in the cause which has produced 
the unsatisfactory state which we have been discussing. Per- 
sonally, I believe we shall pass through this state of doubt and 
atrive at areaffirmation of the old truths which have made Chris- 
tianity the unity of history.” 

A secular view is represented in the following editorial com- 
ment from 7he Commercial Appeal (Memphis, March 6) : 


““A newspaper is supposed to have no religion; but there are 
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certain impressions nade upon the ordinary observer which might 
well be considered by the lords of the church. When the board 
of bishops speaks of ‘the neglect of the submerged tenth,’ it has, 
in our humble judgment, hit upon one of the powerful reasons 
for declining membership. When Jesus Christ appeared upon 
the earth, it was almost exclusively to the poor that He preached. 
He was able to lift them up above their surroundings and their 
sufferings, to give them a happiness which was denied the 
revelers in the palace. Christianity obtained root among the 
poor because it made them forget material things. The sub- 
merged tenth is to-day living in darkness, and Christianity along 
practical lines has, it seems to us, a great mission to perform. 

“But it would be, we think, a mistake to imagine that people 
can be won back into the churches by making them more somber. 
It is this very condemnation of harmless and often healthful 
amusements that drives people away from the houses of prayer. 
It is not more gloom but more joy that is wanted. Intolerance 
is emptying the pews, and the magnifying of small things into 
great sins is exiling people from the church; while the lack of 
brotherly sympathy is responsible for keeping the submerged 
tenth groping in darkness.” 

The Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc., March 15) refers to the 
appeal as a “trumpet call,” and believes that the observance of 
the bishops’ recommendations will result in a great quickening 
of the life of the church. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE HIGH-, LOW.-, 
AND BROAD-CHURCH PARTIES. 


IFFERENCES of theological interpretation exist in all the 
Christian churches; but probably in no church are there 
such marked demarcations in matters of doctrine and worship as 
in the Anglican body, both here and in England. The difference 
in dogmatic belief and in ritual practise between such a church 
as All Souls’ Episcopal Church in New York (Broad Church) 
and the Episcopal Church of St. Mary the Virgin (High Church 
or “ Catholic”) is far more marked than the differences between 
almost any two of the Evangelical Protestant denominations. 
Some interesting statistics are given in The Catholic Citizen 
(Rom. Cath., Milwaukee) concerning the relative strength of the 
High-, Low-, and Broad-Church parties. The writer says: 


“In the first place, it should be explained that High Church 
does not refer to elaborate ritual alone, tho the two generally go 
together, but to Bible construction, the importance of the sacra- 
ments as such, and the place of the church as preceding the 
Bible, not founded upon it. Low-Church people attach less im- 
portance to the sacraments and to the church, are generally 
evangelical in method, sometimes employ extempore prayers ; 
in short, are nearer to the great ‘reform’ bodies. The Broad- 
Church folk are the liberal constructionists, sometimes of the 
Bible, oftener of church practises. They are not of necessity 
high critics. Broad people are the extreme Protestants, and 
class the Protestant Episcopal body as Protestant. The High- 
Church party repudiates the Protestant position. 

“There are four dioceses in which bishop and laity, generally 
standing together, almost always show pronounced High-Church 
tendencies. They are Fond du Lac, Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
Springfield. There are nine dioceses in which the bishop stands 
for more advanced ideas than do the clergy and laity under him. 
These are Albany, Vermont, Central New York, Washington, 
Georgia, Michigan, Pittsburg, Arkansas, and Nebraska. There 
are three dioceses in which the type of churchmanship is of the 
stanch sort; not high, and yet most decidedly not Low. These 
are Georgia, Connecticut, and North Carolina. Virginia and 
Alabama are the strongholds of the Low-Church folk. West 
Virginia follows the older State, and South Carolina follows Vir- 
ginia and Alabama. 

“It must be remembered that the majority of dioceses show 
merely an average type of churchmanship; they are just plain 
prayer-book Christians. 

“The Broad-Church strength, which is just now the point of 
attack, is confined to Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New 
York as dioceses, but has, of course, followers in all dioceses.” 
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The High Church, or more properly the “Catholic” party, 
which first became prominent in the Church of England at the 
time of the Tractarian movement in Oxford early in the nine- 
teenth century, is generally admitted to be growing in America, 
altho perhaps not so rapidly as in England. One of the evi- 
dences of this fact given by 7he Catholic Citizen is the growth 
of ritual, evident to any one whose memory of Anglican churches 
extends back twenty-five years. To be sure, ritual and ‘“ad- 
vanced” doctrine do not always go hand in hand; but generally 
this is the case. ‘Twenty-five years ago, one of the first ritual 
tendencies to develop was that in favor of vested choirs. Eight 
or ten years later came altar lights, and a few years later still, 
incense and colored vestments fortheclergy. The Catholic Citi- 
zen gives the following statistics of ritual observances in the 
Episcopal churches in some of the chief cities: 


Leading Vested Altar In- Col. 


City. churches. choirs. lights. cense. vest. 
Atlanta..... Ldbtmepasseheesshn ckaeeesens 5 3 +: 
PRUIMOLS,...606405002 peieseckutcwewewbea 26 6 9 ‘ 4 
IRE oon ek oi kue, swe sds bakbee Ras. vine 25 16 7 4 5 
IM han vdiws censkawcdneeesase cca’ 41 21 10 2 
I 60 ono nn60sccesscnects ed onnedecs 32 25 15 5 
RNAS fet th vy See 7 4 
PEE Sod renseswsceeense mecndack 3 3 
RON POE Peirce et Nee ear ae 8 8 “ 
Se re ale Sekt hatch Gightieacbl 65 42 6 7 9 
IETS ci cascades, Ssastheneeeteaces eas 13 7 7 2 E 
POND a oncatccksenner sen: 5 s60e0 87 48 > 5 9 
PE nshas6cis a senens crag ae edecedan 9 8 os 
PN Sea ease’ NGea doves eeeeieoen 9 5 I 
UNI ca vbedilvcscstenesensnnneneees 16 10 4 I 
Mh FP ORIINOO 6.cccienccccceccens cyraok ae 8 3 I 1 
WIE 4.60.00 .u'e cece caatieds sae eeeaka 18 14 3 I 2 


THE ‘‘NEW CHRISTIANITY” AND THE 
AGNOSTICS. 


OST of the controversy which the champions of the “ new 
theology ” have been called upon to engage in has been 
with those who uphold “traditional” or “positive” Christianity 
In that controversy, the new theology has been on the aggres- 
sive, the traditional theology necessarily on the defensive. The 
“higher critics” are now, in turn, called upon to repel attack, 
their assailants being the agnostics, who insist that many of the 
doctrines still preserved in the new theology rest on no better 
basis than the traditional views that have been discarded. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward holds views concerning the Scriptures 
that are much more radical than those held by Dr. Briggs or Dr 
Abbott in this country; yetshe loves the services and rites of th: 
Established Church of England, and in a recent number of 77 
Nineteenth Century makes an impassioned appeal for the right 
of freethinkers to remain within that church without having to 
subscribe to any formal creed. It is proposed to give the “Cath 
olic” or High-Church party increased latitude, she remarks 
therefore it is but fair to give wider freedom of belief to peopl 
who are at the other extreme of the national church. As a pre 
mise to her argument, Mrs. Ward makes some sweeping state- 
ments to the effect that the whole traditional view of Christianit) 
is riddled from top to bottom by the results of modern criticism 
It is frequently claimed of late years, she says, that the lates! 
results of German scholarship have been to sustain the credibilit) 
of the New-Testament statements as to supernatural event 
She denies this, and cites in support of her denial statement 
made by M. Goyau, a French Roman Catholic, as to theologic: 
conditions in Germany. . “M. Goyau tells us that out of seve 
teen faculties of theology in the German Protestant universiti: 
only four—Rostock, Erlangen, Greifswald, and perhaps Leips 
—can be reckoned as orthodox. The remaining thirteen, inc! 
ding names of the highest eminence and distinction, with | 
Harnack of Berlin at their head, have gone over to the Libera! 
for the most part of the school of Ritschl—in other words, to that 
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alternative view of the historical basis of Christianity for which 
the plea of my letter was put forward.” 

Some of the deductions of the Tiibingen school, indeed, have 
been revised, says Mrs. Ward; but the main conclusions have 
The ten- 
dency of recent criticism has becn, it is true, to assign an earlier 


been retained and strengthened by further research. 


date to most of the New-Testament documents, and the good 
faith of the writers is more and more admitted; but, as shown in 
“The En- 
the earlier date leaves ample room to ac- 
Mrs. Ward 
“Why should not thirty to forty 
years have been sufficient to produce the historical deposit with 
regard to the words and deeds of Jesus that we find in the Synoptic 
Gospels? 


Dr. E. A. Abbott’s great article upon ‘The Gospels” in 
cyclopedia Britannica,” 
count for the gradual growth of legend and fiction. 


quotes Dr. Harnack as follows: 


Why should we require sixty to seventy?” She con- 


tinues: 


“The fact is that the argument against the traditional view 
was never so strong as it is to-day, because history was never 
before able to present so cogent and convincing an alternative. 
‘A point of view,’ said Amiel, ‘is never overcome till it has been 
supplanted.’ And that is what is happening with the orthodox 
theory, the traditional explanations of the Christian faith. We 
now know that Christianity as a system of ideas was more than 
half in existence before the Lord lived and taught—that its dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the kingdom, the Son of Man, heaven and 
hell, angels and devils, resurrection, soul and spirit, were the 
familiar furniture of the minds amid which itarose. The interest 
of the problem has really very much shifted from the two hun- 
dred years after the crucifixion to the two hundred years before 
it. The doctrine of a preexistent Messiah, the elements for the 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah, the ‘heavenly man’ of St. Paul, 
the whole rich and varied conception of the after-life and its con- 
ditions, with its attendant ideas of angels and devils—to say 
nothing of that whole ‘theosophy trembling on the verge of be- 
coming a religion,’ as it has been called, which the thought of 
Philo produced on Hellenistic ground—all these were already in 
existence either long before the Galilean ministry or before the 
First Epistle tothe Thessalonians. What is popular speculation, 
the adaptation of Babylonian and Persian ideas, or theosophic 
philosophizing, from a Greek or 
ations preceding Christianity, ‘can not immediately become in- 
spiration in the Apostles’—as Dr. Hausrath says. The mere 
competent editing of such a series of books belonging to Jewish 
apocalyptic, as Professor Charles has lately carried through, has 
thrown a flood of light on the conditions under which the earliest 
Christian ideas were formed. The mere final confirmation of 
the pre-Christian date of the ‘Similitudes’ in the Book of Enoch 
is more illuminating than the whole tendency-theory of Baur.” 





-alestinian basis, in the gener- 


Since, then, says Mrs. Ward, modern scholarship shows the 
legendary origin of the doctrines of the 


the literal resurrection of Christ’s body, 


virgin birth of Christ, 
and other statements of 
the New Testament, why should these myths any longer be em- 
bodied in creeds and imposed upon followers of Christ's teach- 
ings? 


Mr. W. H. Mallock, himself an Agnostic, writing in 7he Fort- 
nightly Review (February), assails Mrs. Ward’s position with 
energy, and takes the ground that the views she discards are the 
very ones that give power and vitality to Christianity. Nor does 
he think that her position is logically sound. He writes: 


“Mrs. Ward denies the reality both of the resurrection and the 
ascension ; and yet it appears to be part of her reconstructed and 
non-marvelous creed that Christ hereafter will personally receive 
‘the humble account’ of every Christian, and presumably of 
every human being, ‘after the darkness and storm of the great 
change.’ Why is it more reasonable, less dogmatic, and less 
nee to say that all the human race will be judged by an 

ordinary human being, than to say that it will be judged by the 

Word, who was with God from the beginning? Is there any 
more evidence for the former assertion than for the latter? . 

“If the new Christianity be really as Mrs. Ward describes it, 
\t is not non-dogmatic, and not non-miraculous at all, but is en- 
cumbered with as much dogma and miracle as Roman Catholi- 
cism itself, the only differences being that the dogma and miracle 
of Roman Catholicism form a coherent system consistent with 
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Roman Catholic principles ; while the dogma and miracle of Mrs. 
Ward’s Christianity, with its baptismal sacrament, its confirma- 
tion, its Third Person of the Trinity, its ‘food for mystical union,’ 
and its purely human founder, who never rose from the dead, 
but to whom all men after death will render ‘humble account’ of 
their lives, is a mere ragged patchwork of the old dogmas and 
miracles, which the first principle of the new Christianity re- 
jects.” 

If Mrs. Ward be asked, says Mr. Mallock, why Christ’s moral 
teaching should be accepted as truer than Buddha’s, all she 
could say would be, “It appeals more to my personal moral 
sense.” Buta Buddhist would reply, ‘‘To mine the teaching that 
appeals most is Buddha’s.” Why should her moral sense be ac- 
credited more than the Buddhist’s? Mr. Mallock continues: 

“But it is even more pertinent to ask how Mrs. Ward could 
convince a man who, having once been attracted, like herself, by 
the Christian ideal, and having lived according to it, is subse- 
quentlv attracted by another of a less severe, but not of a de- 
based kind, and lives according to this, that he has abandoned 
an ideal which is in harmony with the ‘central prevailing world- 
force’ for an ideal which is not? If Mrs. Ward and her back- 
sliding friend still believed that Christ was God she would have 
solid ground on which to argue. She would be able to appeal to 
his knowledge that Christ’s teaching was authoritative, even 
tho his emotion for the time might fail to respond to it, for 
Christ and ‘the central prevailing world-force’ would, in that 
case, be identical. But if they both start with the assumption 
that He was a mere mortal man, with no faculty for understand- 
ing the world-force generically different from the faculties pos- 
sessed by themselves, the moment Christ’s teaching failed to 
satisfy her friend’s moral taste, the only ground on which she 
could urge him tocontinue to submit himself to it would be gone. 
The truth is that Christianity, asa restraining and guiding force, 
is at once most operative and most requisite, precisely on those 
occasions when the individual ceases to /ee/ that Christ’s teach- 
ing is true, and retains only an intellectual snow/edge that it 
is true; and the sole logical fulcrum of this intellectual lever is a 
conviction that Christ Himself had some knowledge of things 
different in kind from any knowledge that is acessible to mere 
men; andthat Heconsequently speaks with an absolutely unique 
authority. But as soon as we deny to Christ any miraculous and 
superhuman character, the only ground on which we attribute to 
Him this unique authority disappears.” 


Dr. McGiffert to Face His Accusers.—A new phase 
in the McGiffert heresy case developed last week. Announce- 
ment had been made that Professor McGiffert, after consulting 
with his friends, had decided to save the church the misfortune 
of a heresy trial by a voluntary withdrawal from its membership, 
with the expectation that this announcement would be followed 
by the immediate abandonment of all proceedings against him. 
Dr. Birch, however, who preferred the charges, was not willing 
to allow the matter to be thus dropped, holding that as his appeal 
was against a decision of the New York presbytery refusing to 
take up the charges against Dr. McGiffert, the matter must be 
passed upon at the forthcoming meeting of the General Assem- 
bly. Dr. McGiffert’s reversal of his decision to withdraw from 
the church is believed to be due to this announcement from Dr. 
Birch, and since the case against him is to be pressed, he will, it 
is said, remain to meet his accusers. In connection with this 
new development, an important.document in the case is now first 
made public. It is Dr. McGiffert’s reply to the committee of the 
New York presbytery, made last summer, which constitutes the 
only answer the accused clergyman has thus far made since the 

case has been in the hands of the local church authorities. In 
the course of this reply, Professor McGiffert said : 


“Permit me to say that I believe, as I believed at the time of 
my ordination, that the Bible is ‘the Word of God, the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practise.’ The fact that there are errors 
in the Bible, which I am compelled as an honest student to rec- 
ognize, does not in the least affect my estimate of it as God’s 
Word. 

“I desire to say most emphatically that I believe in the deity 
of Christ, and Iam not aware that my book contains anything 
inconsistent with that belief. For the deity of Christ, unless it 
is to be interpreted as excluding His real humanity, can not be 
held to involve necessarily the possession of unlimited knowl- 
edge, or absolute freedom from all liability to error, during His 
earthly existence. 

“The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper I believe in with all my 
heart; but the question as to the exact way in which it was in- 
stituted seems to me a purely historical question which does not 
affect the nature of the sacrament.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


BRITISH SUCCESSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE scenes of rejoicing in London when the news came that 

the siege of Ladysmith was raised have been fully de- 
scribed in the cable despatches. The news came as the climax 
to a fortnight’s series of successes following a nearly unbroken 
list of checks and reverses. Not a few English papers express 
the belief that the end of the war is already in sight, and it has 




















WHO SAID BOBS? 


The tortoise looks out. — Westminster Gazette. 


been made plain that any attempt to prevent the annexation of 
both the Boer republics would be at this time strongly resented. 
The London 77mes says: 

‘““Nothing could be more disastrous to the empire than any in- 
dication of weakness on the part of the imperial Government, 
any symptom of deference to the dictation of other powers, any 
hesitation in making it plain to all the world that, after the provo- 
cation we have received and the sacrifices we have encountered, 
the whole of the Boer republics must be consolidated with the 
rest of South Africa under the rule of the Queen. These points 
are now practically settled. . . . A memorial to the Government 
is now being extensively signed by members of the House of 
Commons, insisting that there shall be no mistake about the ab- 
solute supremacy in the future of the British Government over 
the Boer States that have forfeited their right to autonomy by 
its abuse.” 

The Standar@ speaks of the Boers as rebels. It says: 

“An effort has been imposed upon this country of a magnitude 
that takes the matter entirely out of the ordinary sphere. It is 
not merely for the survival of British influence and supremacy in 
South Africa that we have been fighting, but for the preservation 
of the empire itself. Every one has felt—in Australia, Canada, 
and India as distinctly as in London and Edinburgh—that the 
retention of our place among the great powers of the world was 
staked upon our success in subjugating the rebellious Boers.” 

The capture of General Cronje’s forces is thought to have such 
a disheartening effect upon the Boers that they will soon give up 
the fight. “It would be strange if the fact that Cronje had to 
surrender on Majuba day did not materially influence the resist- 
ing power of the Boers,” says The Daily Graphic. The Daily 
Mazi? believes that “the tide has turned for good in favor of the 
British forces.” Zhe Daily Telegraph even doubts that it will 
be necessary to besiege Pretoria. Zhe Daily Chronicle, how- 
ever, thinks the determination shown by Cronje and his men 
shows that much hard fighting must yet be expected. The 
Morning Leader suggests that acceptable terms be offered to 
the Boers. So does the Manchester Guardian, which has all 
along opposed the Government’s course, and which fears that 
the English people will yet have to pay dearly if they act on the 
principle of “the spoils to the victors.” It says: 


“If anybody seriously believes that Falstaff’s and Bardolph’s 
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way of improving a victory is the way that best becomes a great 
nation, the way in which they would wish England to be remem- 
bered in history as having improved one—it is a free country, 
and they have a right to their opinion. And if it were to be 
found that the majority of Englishmen had come round to that 
view there would be nothing more to be said. The rest of us 
would recognize with sorrow the beginning of England's abdica- 
tion of her great place in the world, but we could not prevent it. 
But we do not believe that most Englishmen have come round to 
that view. . . . Still there is an undoubtedly strong agitation for 
applying the lofty maxim of ‘the spoils to the victors’ to this 
war as completely as to an American municipal election.” 

The Westminster Gazette expresses itself in similar terms. 

Continental opinion, so 7he Times thinks, since the surrender 
of Cronje’s force, will become more favorable to Great Britain, 
and its Berlin correspondent declares that ‘“‘the metamorphosis 
has already begun in Germany.” ‘This statement is keenly re- 
sented by some of the German press, and the Berlin Newesten 
Nachrichten asserts that “the news of the Boer reverses will be 
received with genuine sorrow throughout the whole civilized 
world.” The S¢. Petersburger Zeitung says: 

“We are deeply pained by the surrender of General Cronje, 
for more is at stake than his own fate and the fate of his people. 
It seemed for a while as tho fiery love of liberty and country, as 
tho firm faith in the ultimate victory of a just cause, would over- 
come even the most tremendous odds; for did not an astonished 
world see the colossus which has grown great by mere robbery 
tremble before this handful of noble men? . . . The cause of the 
Boers is not necessarily desperate, but the blow it has suffered is 
a hard one!” 

Similar is the feeling expressed in France. Many prominent 
Frenchmen have sent contributions to a Transvaal fund with 
letters which show their condemnation of England's course. 
One of the Republican leaders, M. Pauliat, says: 

“Thanks to this war, Germany will have an imposing fleet two 
or three years hence. Russia has taken hold of Persia, and will 
next take possession of Afghanistan. In China, in Abyssinia, in 
the Ottoman empire, in Egypt, troubles will arise which England 
can not overcome. The sons of the two republics are suffering 
and shedding their blood for the whole human race.” 

Lord Roberts’s reference, in his official despatch, to the sur- 
render of Cronje at Koodooesrand as an atonement for Majuba 
Hill, is resented by the //ande/sb/ad (Amsterdam), which says: 

“And this, then, is called ‘Revenge for Majuba’—4,ooo men, 
with a few light field guns, against 4o,o00 with an enormous park 











GRIPPED. 


CHORUS OF SYMPATHIZERS: ‘Got him! And, after all we taught him 
too!’’—Melbourne Punch. 


of artillery! And yet the 40,000 did not dare to undertake an\ 
thing against the little band, except with thcir artillery. Tha‘ 
was Koodooesrand. 

“Tremendous odds on top of the mountain, and a handful o! 
men who stormed and won—that was Majuba!.. . Taking int 
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consideration the resistance offered by Cronje, it may be inferred 
that 10,000 Boers in a better position are likely to be a match for 
Lord Roberts’s whole army.” 


The Svze¢ (St. Petersburg) still believes that Lord Roberts and 
his staff will need.all their prudence to escape a catastrophe far- 
ther on, and predicts that the English will find their Moscow in 
Pretoria. The Ad/nische Zeitung, the only important German 
paper that is pro-British, believes that Lord Roberts is not likely 
to spoil his chances by undue haste. The Journal des Débats 
(Paris) says: 


“The road to Bloemfontein is practically open to the British, 
and with the capital they obtain possession of part of the Free 
State. But it is not likely that the loss of Cronje’s force will dis- 
hearten President Kruger. He knows well enough that peace 
can only come at the cost of independence. He will hold out to 
the last, and there is every likelihood that the Boers will stand 
by him.” 


The Presse (Paris) says that, if a grain of chivalry is left in 
The /udépendance Belge 
(Brussels) remarks that England would do well to make peace, 


Europe, intervention should come now. 


as her state would be worse than ever were Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener to suffer serious reverses. 

The Militar Wochenb/att (Berlin), even before the relief of 
Kimberley, predicted that the Boers will ultimately be crushed, 
owing to their inability to take the offensive. The article has 
influenced many German and German-American papers, and we 
condense it here: 


Whether it be because the Boers are anxious to save lives, or 
because their organization does not suffice for a decisive attack, 
they do not seem to be able to inflict a crushing defeat upon the 
enemy. They can not hold White and Methuen in check with 
forces so small that a large army remains for decisive engage- 
ments. Yet a decisive battle, tho bloody and dearly won, would 
have changed entirely the aspect of affairs. The Cape Boers 
would have risen, and the question whether South Africa is to 
be Dutch or English would be placed in the foreground. At 
present, the Boers must hope that international complications 
will turn out to be in their favor, or that England is tired out by 
her efforts. In that case, peace would really be only an armis- 
tice, and the struggle would soon break out again. But things 
may turn out worse than that for the Boers. If England is given 
time to use her inexhaustible resources for the increase and 
proper training of her forces, then the heroic resistance of the 
Boers must gradually collapse. The lesson to be learned from 
this war is that the offensive is still necessary to make strategi- 
cal defense effective. In the future as in the past, we Germans 
must be ready to strike quick, decisive blows. If we are attacked 
by a combination of powers, we must crush the most dangerous 
enemy ere others can develop their resources. 


The public opinion in Greece is, according to the London 
Times, pro-English, and some of the French journals criticize the 
Greeks for this attitude. As¢y (Athens) replies to this criticism 
to the effect that the sympathy for England that has been mani- 
fested must not be taken as an approval of England’s course in 


attempting to subjugate a people for whose struggle for “‘ freedom 


and honor” all Greece “cherishes the deepest admiration.”—- 


Translations made for THe Lirerary Dicest. 
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SPAIN’S REMAINING POSSESSIONS. 


HERE is no likelihood that the Spanish Government will of 

its own accord part with the rest of its possessions outside 

the Peninsula. The Island of Fernando Po, remarks the Madrid 

Heraldo, tho not very healthy now, might easily be made so, 

and the development of the neighboring Portuguese colonies 

shows that it could be made profitable to the mother country. 

The strongholds on the coast of Morocco will also be tenaciously 

retained, according to the Ffoca,; but it does not believe that 

these strongholds are in danger, or that it is necessary to increase 
the garrisons there. It says: 

“Morocco is in much the same position as Turkey. The ‘sick 
man’ of the West shows no signs of a speedy demise, and, for 
the same reasons for which Turkey is preserved, Morocco will 
not soon meet with a violent end. The commercial and political 
interests of Germany, England, France, and Italy counterbal- 
ance each other so well that a sudden attack upon Morocco by 
any of these powers is unlikely. Neither will Spain attack her 
ancient enemy, as that would merely mean that we are to become 
the cat’s-paw of a stronger power. We will be ready to defend 
our interests on the coast of Africa when the time comes, and the 
reorganization of our army will suffice for all practical purposes.” 

This unwillingness on Spain’s part to enter into international 
complications is not pleasing to England. Since the rumors of 
Russian designs upon Tangier, some of the English see reasons 
to deplore their Government's anti-Spanish attitude during our 
late war with Spain. Mr. Cunninghame Graham says in 7he 
Saturday Review (London) : 


“That our conduct was base is, I think, amply proved by the 
fact that we sided with the stronger power against the weaker. 
True, we did so with many platitudes about ‘ progress,’ *‘ civiliza- 
tion,’ and ‘ Pan-Anglianism.’ I now come to the impolicy of 
our action. We threw over and insulted Spain in her necessity, 
thus securing one more enemy in Europe, when we had already 
not a single friend but herself. Moreover, we deliberately sacri- 
ficed the help of a nation which, tho fallen upon evil times, must 
always be taken into account in all settlements of naval and mili- 
tary questions on the Mediterranean coasts; a nation also which 
in the event of awar between France and England could materi- 
ally help either power. What have we gained by all our squirm- 
ings and grovelings before the United States?” 


Nevertheless, Spanish dislike of England is based upon more 
material considerations than Great Britain’s attitude during the 
war. It is feared that England will endeavor to pocket the most 
valuable of Spain’s remaining possessions, the Canary Islands. 
The Madrid correspondent of the Berlin Pos? says: 


“The Canary Islands bezame a province, nota colony, of Spain 
before the discovery of America, and since then the islands have 
always been treated as such, sending their representatives and 
sharing the weal and wo of the mother country. But they are 
very rich, distant from Spain, and in an advantageous position. 
Hence influential Spanish papers like the H/era/do, /mparciad, 
etc., urge the Government to defend them against a sudden at- 
tack, as the Spanish fleet is no longer in a condition to undertake 
that defense, especially as England, in case of an international 
conflict, would be certain to attack them, in order to possess an- 
other invaluable base for naval warfare. It must be admitted 
that, financially, the islands are already in English hands. 
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SUGGESTION. 
After reading that Gatacre’'s defeat was due to its being falsely conducted, the Lustige S/atter recommends the employment of Mr. Cook in future. 
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Nearly all the capital invested there is English, and the inhabi- 
tants are well disposed toward England. Under these circum- 
stances it seems very doubtful that a serious attack could be 
resisted, even if a few more guns are sent and the batteries are 
put in order. The worst is that the inhabitants, like those of 
Catalufia and Vizcaya, are imbued with autonomous tendencies. 
This feeling is not lessened by the project to put a tariff upon 
goods from the Canary Islands. The Canary representatives in 
the Cortes resist this project to the utmost, and if it is carried out 
against their opposition, the loyalty of the islanders will be re- 
duced to a minimum.”—TZrans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





FRANCE, ITALY, AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


T is a well-known fact that the relations between France and 
Italy have not been the most friendly during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. France obtained predominating in- 
fluence in the Peninsula, and Frenchmen aroused the antagonism 
of the budding national spirit in Italy by treating the Italian as 
a kind of vassal. The situation was aggravated by the support 
which republican as well as imperial France granted to the 
Pope’s attitude regarding temporal power. Of late, however, 
there are indications that Italy and France have become much 
more friendly. France, on the one hand, has begun to recognize 
united Italy as a power that has come to stay. In Italy it is 
thought by some that the friendship of France may in future be 
more valuable than that of the Triple Alliance. Signor Vidary, 
in his work on thé political and social condition of modern Italy, 
expresses himself to the following effect : 


Nothing hindered so much the progress of Italy as adherence 
to Bismarck’s diabolic policy, which has forced her into an un- 
natural alliance with Germany. This alliance has instilled a 
dangerous megalomania in the people, and has caused our eco- 
nomical weakness. It imposes upon us the most ruinous arma- 
ments, and prevents the healthy development of our trade and 
industry by estranging us from France. 


Many German papers have taken the ground, however, that 
enmity between France and Italy is not an essential feature of 
the Triple Alliance. It is claimed that the Triple Alliance is 
more a protection to Italy than an advantage to Germany. In 
Austria, however, the possibility of Italy’s defection, with a cor- 
responding rise of Irridentist aspirations regarding the Italian 
provinces of Austria, is viewed with alarm. The Neue Freie 
Presse (Vienna) warns Italy against the dangers of a rapproche- 
ment with France. The /Journal des Débats (Paris) in a long 
article replies to the Austrian arguments as follows. 


“One of the chief arguments brought forward by M. Kraus is 
that we are the sworn enemies of Italian unity. Our pretensions 
to the hegemony of the Mediterranean Sea and Asia Minor are 
supposed to be checked by the existence of a strong and united 
Italy. Hence we must destroy Italy. It would seem to us, how- 
ever, that there is plenty of room for more than one power in the 
Mediterranean, nor can we perceive that our ‘pretensions’ are 
more dangerous to Italy than those of England or even of Aus- 
tria herself, who has naval ambitions of herown. Another bug- 
bear is the support France is said to give to the Pope’s preten- 
sions, and it is even asserted that we intrigued for the admission 
of a Vatican delegate to The Hague Conference. The truth is 
that France is strictly neutral in the struggle between Vatican 
and Quirinal. 

“Had a German paper expressed such views, some weight 
might attach to them; but when Austrians describe France as 
‘the sworn enemy of Italian unity,’ the same Austrians who were 
vanquished by France in order to establish that unity; when 
Vienna is audacious enough to talk of our sympathy with the 
restoration of temporal power, while Emperor Francis Joseph, out 
of pure deference to the Pope, refuses to visit King Humbert at 
Rome, then only a smile will be the answer from Venice to Mes- 
sina. For what was the real reason of Italy’s entrance into the 
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Triple Alliance? To defend united Italy against Austria, ac- 
cording to a formal declaration by Marquis Capelli, the confidant 
of Count Robilant.”—T7rans/ations made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





‘ELEMENTS OF WEAKNESS IN MODERN 
GERMANY. 


HE growing strength of Germany, since the establishment 
of the empire in 1870-71, has been the cause of so much 
satisfaction among the Germans themselves that the recent sharp 
criticism of that country by the venerable Professor Beyschlag, 
of the University of Halle, has come like a rude shock. An ad- 
dress was delivered by him, at the invitation of the university 
senate on the public celebration of the entrance upon the new 
century (according to the notion of the Emperor) on the subject 
of ‘Germany in the Course of the Nineteenth, Century.” His 
criticisms, coming from a scholar of the highest rank, have com- 
manded the attention of practically every journal in the Father- 
land. Theelementsof weakness in modern Germany, Beyschlag 
describes substantially as follows. 


In the great year of 1871, that witnessed the consummation of 
the highest ambitions of the German people by the establishment 
of the empire, the germs of decay and disintegration of the high- 
est ideals of public life were also developed. First of all, came 
with the five milliards paid by France the era of wild specula- 
tion, that ruined German business for years, and which, when 
finally the panic subsided, left as a bitter and permanent deposit 
asense of greed and a love of money hitherto unknown. The 
age of practical materialism was established and began to eat at 
the moral and intellectual vitals of the people. Thencame social 
democracy as a potent factor in public life, that managed, by its 
pictures of material prosperity and the promise of the good things 
of this world, to seduce hosts of Germans away from their high 
moral, political, and religiousideals. That sucha radical change 
in the ideas and aims that control the actions and thoughts of 
men should result in a widely spread deterioration and corrup- 
tion of public morals is only a matter of course. But the upper 
ten thousand have no right to condemn social democracy as the 
arch enemy of modern society, as long as the same worship of 
Mammon, excluding as it does all devotion to really high princi- 
ples, rules their section of society, altho in other forms, and de- 
velops in the higher circlesatype of wickedness more refined but 
equally as bad as the brutality which greed of material gain has 
awakened in the lower. There have been other periods in the 
history of Germany when a lower type of morality prevailed ; but 
there has been none other that has been so characterized by a 
‘“spurning of all the sacred possessions of the inner man.” De- 
nial of the existence of God and mockery of His word are not 
now, as in former generations, the timid confession of a few 
shipwrecked souls. It has now become the cold-blooded convic- 
tion of hundreds of thousands throughout the empire, and is, in 
many circles, considered the acme of culture and education. 
There can be no more terrible sign of the times than that a man 
like Nietszche, that man of depravity, who used, or rather 
abused, his fine mental abilities only to mock at everything that 
gave man stability, until he finally passed over from an ethical 
to a physical lunacy—that such a man could be glorified as the 
protagonist of the highest type of culture in the “land of thinkers 
and authors.” Only take a glance at the de//es-/ettres of our 
times and you will see how thoroughly, in popular estimation, 
has there been a break with the very essentials of a high moral- 
ity, and how the very existence of the’moral law is denied. As 
the moths constantly circle around a candle, thus all our half- 
poets, in their productions, circle around one center—namely, the 
transgression of the commandment: ‘Thou shall not commit 
adultery.” Their productions, as a rule, are but constant varia- 
tions on this theme and the glorification of its transgression. 
The only rank in German society in which there still exists a 
noteworthy resistance to this leaven of moral rottenness is in the 
middle classes ; but it is a question if these can for any length of 
time resist the deluge. 


Beyschlag does not ignore the elements of strength in Ger- 
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many ; but he is probably the first among the leading thinkers of 
the country ruthlessly to exhibit the canker of moral decay that 
he thinks is eating at the vitals of the people. All the leading 
papers of the country comment on this remarkable address, and 
very few deny that these changes, tho exaggerated, have some 
foundation. Only conservative religious journals indorse Bey- 
schlag’s arraignment 7 foto.—Translation made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





A PHYSICAL COMPARISON OF BOER AND 
BRITON. 


T is an interesting comment on the steadiness and serenity 

of the trained scientific spirit to find that even in the midst 

of the enthusiastic exhibitions of patriotism in London in the 
last few weeks, 7he Lancet, of that city (the well-known medical 
paper), can proceed to a calm and passionless comparison of the 
Boer and Briton, man for man, and can announce that the former’s 
We 
may have good and weighty reasons, it says, for wishing that 


speriority, both physical and moral, is beyond question. 


lead may be lighter than snow; but these reasons will avail us 
nothing if the facts are againstus. Thetrue patriot will look the 
facts in the face. We condense its further remarks as follows: 

The physical and psychological fitness of the Boers confirms 
everything that has been said by the most eminent authorities 
regarding the preservation of national health. What is needed 
is above all pure air, exercise in the open, warm clothing, free- 
dom from worry for one’s daily bread, and temperance in the use 
of alcoholic stimulants. Now compare the Boer and the Briton. 
With few exceptions, the Boers live in the open, the Boer’s ambi- 
tion being to have so much land that he can not see the roof of 
his neighbor. His work is all in the open air, and he has to go 
enormous distances to reach a doctor or get tochurch. His food 
he obtains at least in part by hunting, which again strengthens 
his body and gives him the necessary practise with the rifle. 
Above all, he is free from the temptations which ruin the health 
of rich and poor alike in other countries. The sight of a luxuri- 
ous life does not tempt him; but neither is he pinched by want. 
His life is truly one of moderation. His mind is neither filled 
with the chase after riches, nor does he fear bankruptcy. He 
need not fear that a syndicate or “‘trust” will ruin his business. 
He knows nothing of the dissipation of our rich, nor of the 
squalor of the crowded tenements inhabited by our poor. 
he is not subject to nervous ailments. 

The Boers of to-day are taller and stronger people than the 
English. All who know them well are unanimous in acknowl- 
edging the physical superiority of the Boer. Were he to be sub- 
jected to the temptations of city life, he might be reduced by vice 
as quickly as other people; but that happens rarely, and Presi- 
dent Kruger is himself a proof of the fact that even in cities the 
Boers often preserve their simple habits. The President still 
goes to bed at eight and rises at five. 

Besides this fine physical development, the Boer has the ad- 
vantage of freedom from diseases caused by drunkenness and 


Hence 
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other vices. The Boersare not Prohibitionists ; but drunkennfess 
is rare among them. What is of the greatest importance is the 
fact that the Boers are on the whole a very moral people; but, 
even if they were not, their life on the farm would prevent them 
from acquiring diseases caused by vice. 

How frequently, on the other hand, are British soldiers inca- 
pacitated by sexual disease, and punished for drunkenness. No 
wonder that nearly every Boer is not only able to serve in war, 
but is healthier and stronger than the men picked for the army 
by our doctors. If all our male population between the ages of 
fourteen and sixty were called out, what a sorry spectacle it 
would be compared with a similar Boer force! The British army 
is an infinitesimal minority of selected men especially fitted to 
be soldiers. It is easy to imagine what would happen if all our 
men were called to arms. Victory in modern war is with the 
people who have the best sharpshooters. Psychologically, that 
means the people with the strongest nerves. ‘To remain cool, 
quiet, and capable in battle is the main requirement. To this 
must be added the ability to stand exhausting marches, for which 
doubtless the countryman is better fitted than the townsman. 


International Neutral Cables.—The control of somany 
cable lines by Great Britain, and the regulation of despatches 
from South Africa by the British censor, have led several Rus- 
sian newspapers to protest against any monopoly of international 
cables and to advocate the neutralization, by a convention or 
otherwise, of all oceanic lines of telegraphic communication. 
The principle applied to canals, it is urged, in the interest of the 
general good and contrary to the selfish wishes of certain powers, 
might be applied to the cable systems, and for similar reasons, 
In war and in peace, communication ought to be untrammeled. 
The St. Petersburg Vovos¢7 says editorially : 


“It has become imperative to terminate the practical monopoly 
of the British cable companies and to make the transmission of 
messages a neutral affair—that is, to put it under the actual con- 
trol of all the great powers. Last year, it was learned, one of 
these powers made an emphatic protest against British tyranny 
in this sphere. Of course such single protests are of no avail, 
and nothing has come of the representation. Collective diplo- 
matic protests are inexpedient for various reasons, and, besides, 
they might not achieve their object. 

‘What, then, is to be done to get rid of the oppressive and in- 
jurious British monopoly? There are two alternatives, and two 
only. Either each government must construct and operate its 
own telegraphic cables, or all the leading governments must join 
one international combination for the erection and operation of a 
system of oceanic cables. The first alternative is possible only 
for the rich and powerful governments, and would entail need- 
less expense. The second is of course open to all and for the 
benefit of all.” 


Accordingly, .Vovoest7 advocates diplomatic negotiations for the 
elaboration of some feasible plan, and, thereafter, an interna- 
tional conference of statesmen and experts to prepare a scheme 
of neutral control and define the privileges and obligations of al 
the powers that are to have the use of the system of cables. 

The ovoeve Vremya approves the demand for neutralization, 
but doubts the success of diplomatic negotiations. It believes 
that Russia ought to depend on her own resources and establish 
independent lines to Constantinople, Seoul, and Teheran with- 
out delay.— Translations made for Tux Lirerary Dicesvt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL WAUCHOPE. 


VIVID description of the disaster that overtook the High- 

land Brigade and their commander, in the night attack 

ordered by General Methuen, is given by the Magersfontein cor- 
respondent of the London Daz/y News. It runs as follows: 


“The brigade marched in line of quarter-column (he writes), 
each man stepping cautiously and slowly, for they knew that any 
sound meant death. Every order was given in a hoarse whisper, 
and in whispers it was passed along the ranks from man to man ; 
nothing was heard as they moved toward the gloomy, steel- 
fronted heights but the brushing of their feet in the veldt grass 
and the deep-drawn breaths of the marching men. So, onward, 
until three of the clock on the morning of Monday. Then out of 
the darkness a rifle rang, sharp and clear, a herald of disaster— 
a soldier had tripped in the dark over the hidden wires laid down 
by the enemy. In a second, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
searchlights of the Boers fell broad and clear as the noonday sun 
on the ranks of the doomed Highlanders, tho it left the enemy 
concealed in the shadows of the frowning mass of hills behind 
them. For one brief moment the Scots seemed paralyzed by the 
suddenness of their discovery, for they knew that they were hud- 
dled together like sheep within fifty yards of the trenches of the 
foe. Then, clear above the confusion, rolled the voice of the 
general—' Steady, men, steady ’—and, like an echo to the vet- 
erans, out came the crash of nearly a thousand rifles not fifty 
paces from them. The Highlanders reeled before the shock like 
trees before the tempest. Their best, their bravest fell in that 
wild hail of lead. General Wauchope was down, riddled with 
bullets; yet gasping, dying, bleeding from every vein, the High- 
land chieftain raised himself on his hands and knees, and cheered 
his men forward. Men and officers fell in heaps together. The 
Black Watch charged, and the Gordons and the Seaforths, with 
a yell that stirred the British camp below, rushed onward—on- 
ward to death or disaster. The accursed wires caught them 
round the legs until they floundered, like trapped wolves, and all 
the time the rifles of the foe sang the song of death in their ears. 
Then they fell back, broken and beaten, leaving nearly 1,300 
dead and wounded just where the broad breast of the grassy 
veldt melts into the embrace of the rugged African hills, and an 
hour later the dawning came of the dreariest day that Scotland 
has known for a generation past.” 





SALARIES OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


HE following statistics regarding the salaries paid to teach- 
ers in various parts of the world have been gathered by 
the Nuovo Educatore (Rome): In New York City, principals 
receive about $1,500, assistants $1,080; in Massachusetts, mas- 
ters (on an average all over the State), $50 a month and mis- 
tresses $23 per month; in California, $100 a month to masters ; 
in Pennsylvania, masters receive $500 a year and mistresses 
$410; in Arizona, $107.35, and mistresses $95 per month; in 
Brazil, primary teachers receive $400 to $750 a year and from 
$700 to $900 in the higher grades. In addition to this they 
have a beautiful garden and house, and the annual salary is 
increased about one fourth after twenty-five years of faithful 
service. In Colombia, South America, teachers receive about 
$30amonth. In Holland, besides the annual salary, elementary 
teachers have a house and a garden. In Berlin the salary varies 
from $563 to $810 a year. In Hamburg, the lowest salary is 
$550; Frankfort-on-the-Main pays $524 to $700 for ten years of 
service and allots a considerable pension for old age. In Leipsic, 
Chemnitz, and Dresden, they receive from $330 to $540; in Frei- 
burg, from $484 to $694; Monaco, $458 to $626, to which the state 
adds a sum varying from $24 to $425; in Wiirtemberg, from $300 
to $500; Vienna varies from $500 to $625; Trieste from $422 to 
$512, besides a lodging. In Belgium the minimum is $375 and 
the maximum $600, with a house, light, and fires. In Neuchatel, 
teachers receive $301 to $525, besides a lodging, garden, wood 
from the forest, and an increase of $25 for every five years. In 
France, elementary teachers have $850 and an increase of one 
tenth every three years. The same journal states that the pen- 
sion of teachers in Rome is allotted at its lowest after twenty- 
five years of service, at the age of forty-two, and at its highest, 
after forty-seven years of service, at the age of seventy-seven. 
The amount received is based on an average of salaries received 
after fifteen years of service. In the Grand Duchy of Baden the 
teacher obliged to rest between the fifth and tenth years of teach- 
ing receives four tenths of his salary, which is increased each 
succeeding year by two per cent.—7rans/ation made for THE 
LireraryY DIGEsT. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Is the Earth Alive ? 


Editor ef THE LITERARY DIGEST: Apropos to the question, ‘Is the 
Earth Alive?’ I would call attention to the fact that //ato refers to the 
sun, moon, and stars as animals; the earth also is an animal truly intellec- 
tual and created through the province of the Deity; it is endowed with 
powers that apprehend all things and are the guardians of all things; it re- 
quires no hands, for there is nothing for it to receive ; nor feet, for it moves 
ina circle. The soul permeates and circumvests the whole body of the 
universe, etc. EMMA TOWNSEND WILKINSON. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: Would you mind telling Dr. F. E. 
Daniel that in his article, ‘‘ Is the earth alive?” he misquotes both author 
and lines? It was Pope, not Wordsworth, who did the epitomizing, and the 
lines read : 

‘All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, AMORA C. LAWS. 


Shut-Ins and The Literary Digest. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: Last year you kindly inserted the ap- 
peal of the ‘‘ Yankee Christmas Club”’ in the interest of invalids who would 
appreciate discarded current copies of THE LITERARY DIGEST. Twenty- 
two subscribers answered the appeal and now regularly have the pleasure 
of mailing their copy toan appreciative ‘“‘Shut-In’’ somewhere. We know 
scores of “ Shut-Ins"’ from Maine to India to whom THE DIGEST would be 
a weekly feast, if other subscribers would be pleased, during 1900, to regu- 
larly “‘pass on” their copy. By sending an addressed and stamped enve- 
lope, I will soon place them in possession of an address which will enable 
them, at a sacrifice of one minute and one cent, to make happy hours for 
some one each week. WILLIAM T. TOTTEN, 

1100 GREEN ST., PHILADELPHIA. Secretary of Yankee Christmas Club. 


Marconi’s Ancestry. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: I read THE LITERARY DIGEST regu- 
larly with much interest. Inthe number of December 13, I notice a history 
of William Marconi which is entirely wrong. It must be eighty yearssince 
C. Bianconi came to Ireland, for I knew him forty-eight years since asa 
retired country gentleman living on his estate when railways had invaded 
the south of Ireland; also asa magistrate, having given up nearly all, if not 
all, his mail contracts. He has many cousins living in this neighborhood 
called Davis. He had a niece called Jamieson, who married a Mr. Marconi, 
and was the mother of the wireless telegraph man. The Davises are an 
old Quaker family, tho they support the Church of Ireland now. 

BALLYCOURCY, ENNISCORTHY, IRELAND. C. G. GREY. 


Fungus Pictures. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: The conviction on my part of your 
honest desire to do justice leads me to call your attention to an error 
which your publication has tended to perpetuate. You mention the claim 
of Miss Ida Musselman as the inventor and originator of the method of 
bringing out pictures on fungus growth. While not desiring to discredit 
in the least the value of Miss Musselman’s work, she is not entitled to the 
credit of being the inventor or originator of this method. 

While a student at the University of Virginia, during the sessions of 
1890-91, I saw a specimen of this kind of work, which was done artistically 
and was pronounced by critics to have artistic value. It had been done by 
Mr. Ashby Slaven, at that time of Monterey, Highland County, Va., and 
now of Marlinton, Pocahontas County, W. Va. 

Mr. Slaven believes himself to be the originator of the method. At any 
rate, he did this kind of work ten years ago and has continued to do it since. 

HOT SPRINGS, VA. F. T. MCALLISTER. 


The First Communion and the Lutheran Church. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: Please permit me to correct a mistake 
in Miss Wiggin’s article quoted by you from 7he Outlook February 17. 
She states: ‘‘ The First Communion has been relinquished by all Protestant 
churches.’”’ Let meinform you that confirmation and first communion are 
practised in the Lutheran Church. By reading Longfellow’s translation of 
Tegner’s beautiful poem, ‘“ The Children of the Lord’s Supper,” one gets a 
fair idea in what esteem these sacred rites are held inthe Lutheran Church 

MENOMINEE, WIs. 2. mM. Fi. 


Origin of Gender in Language. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST : In your issue of February ro, I notice 
that you refer to Mr. J. G. Frazer’s article in 7he Fortnightly Review on “ A 
Suggestion as to the Origin of Gender in Language” as one which sets 
forth ‘tan entirely new” theory to account for the existence of gende! 
forms. I beg leave to call your attention and that of your readers to th« 
fact that one of our American scholars, Prof. C. W. Hutson, who now holds 
the chairs of English and history in a college in Texas, anticipated M1 
Frazer by many years. For in his ‘‘ Beginnings of Civilization” (1887), h¢ 
suggested this theory of the relation of exogamy to grammatical varia 
tions. This little volume is long since out of print; but in a more recent 
work, ‘The Story of Language” (1897), Professor Hutson elaborates the 
same idea (pp. 65-67). The passage is rather long to quote, but a reference 
to it will show quite clearly that the idea which Mr. Frazer so ably supports 
with an array of evidence carefully collated from many sources is the sam<* 
which Professor Hutson advances in these books. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ETHEL HUTSON. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Consul Goodnow, of Shanghai, sends the follow- 
ing comparative returns of the import of cotton 
goods into Shanghai for the quarters ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1895-1899, as reported by the imperial 
maritime customs: 





























Quarter Ended September 30—. 
Articles. 
1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 1899. 
Drills: Pieces | Pieces Pieces | Pieces\| Pieces 
American... ..|/236,064! 433,001|566,160/548,180) 469,645 
English....... 72,395| 66,050] 29,690) 24,211 54,168 
DETER csnccese 30,255) 33,185] 12,870) 4,005 1,680 
Jeans: } 
American ....] 11,165] 20,330] 16,280! 39,220) 47,200 
English.......] 37,641| 36,150] 50,079] 28,120) 17,751 
BPM cocncess 11,645| 7,740| 10,110} 5,640 9,070 
Sheetings: | 
American ....|380,125|510,915|711,065'774,498| 1,016,755 
English....... 101,058|132,253|106,891|101,706| 224,200 
RGAE .vcccces 3569} 349725 — 2,480 5,307 
' 








Consul Ruffin, of Asuncion, writes October s5, 
1899 : 


The importation of cotton socks and stockings 
last year was 6,266 kilograms, the duty being 25 
per cent. per kilogram ($1.50 gold value per kilo- 
gram), and the value of the importation $9,399 
gold. In Lisle hosiery, the trade is almost nothing, 
only 188 kilograms being imported last year, to 
the value of $1,128 gold, the duty being 25 per cent. 
on each kilogram (a kilogram being valued at $6). 
Cotton socks and stockings come mostly from 
Germany and are of very ordinary quality. They 
are packed in cases of 100, 150, and 200 dozens, each 
dozen being put in a paper box. They sell here 
for 60, 75, and go cents, $1, and $1.10 Argentine gold 
(the value of the Argentine dollar is 96.5 cents), 
per dozen f. o. b. Buenos Ayres, on six and eight 
months’ drafts. The colors preferred are cream, 
black, and stripes. White shows dirt too easily ; a 
few of this color, however, find purchasers. The 
usual sizes are Nos. 9, 9%, and 10144. Many shawls 
are used in this country, especially in hot weather, 
because most of the women of the ordinary class 
go with their arms and necks bare and throw thin 
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shawls around them on going out. The shawls 
are mostly of a dark color, and the more expen- 
sive ones have silky black fringe. They are also 
used as mantillas. ‘The importation of shawls 
amounted last year to $23,552 gold, the quantity 
in kilograms being 7,360. The duty is 25 per cent. 
per kilogram, each kilogram being valued at $3.20 
gold. The shawls come from Germany, the price 
being $2 and $2.40 Argentine gold each f. o. b. 
Buenos Ayres. They are packed in cases contain- 
ing 5 or 6 dozen. 

Handkerchiefs are widely used here, being fre- 
quently employed instead of shirtsand collars. A 
large handkerchief—usually white or of cream 
color—is tied around the neck, the bow covering 
the breast. The importation of handkerchiefs last 
year amounted to $12,400 gold, the number of kilo- 
grams being 8,267; the duty is 25 per cent. per kilo- 
gram, and each kilogram is valued at $1.50 gold. 
They appear to be of Scotch and Lancashire make. 
They are packed or shipped in cases of 200 and 300 
dozens. Handkerchiefs with borders printed in 
flowers and dots sell well. This trade could be 
made profitable. 

Much of the above information was furnished me 
by Mr. Enrique Plate, who represents some of our 
largest American houses. 


Consul Hanauer, of Berlin, writes, November 18, 
1899: 

At a convention of the ladies and children’s 
cloak manufacturers at Berlin, which convened on 
the r4th of November, the commercial counselor, 
Mr. Mannheimer, one of the largest wholesale 
clothing manufacturers of Germany, delivered an 
expert opinion on the ciothing trade, this subject 
having been assigned him for report. He said: 


“The clothing industry of Berlin has, since 186s, 
assumed immense proportions as a factor of the 





German export trade. Its dominating position in 
the world market is universally recognized. This 


branches of the textile industry, such as woolen 
and wool-mixed stuffs, silk goods, linings of all 
kinds, laces, braids, worsted and braided trim- 
mings, buttons, embroideries, and numerous other 
lines of manufacture...... 

‘But it isa deplorable fact that while the pres- 
ent boom has so favorably affected nearly all other 
industries of our country, the clothing-export 
trade has not only not increased, but has suffered 
a diminution during the last three years. Ger- 
many’s total export of textiles and ready-made 
clothing in 1896 were 957,000,000 marks ($227.766,- 
000); in 1898, 889,000,000 marks ($211,542,000); de- 
crease in value of exports, 68,000,000 marks ($16,- 
184,000). But this decline is by far greater when 


exports in this line were to the value of 1,084,000,- 
ooo marks ($257,992,000). If we take the special 
line of ready-made clothing alone, we find the ex- 


value; 1897, 88,300,000 markS ($21,015,400); 1598, 
5,300,000 marks ($15,541,400). The year 1898, as 
compared with 1896, shows a shrinkage of 29,000,- 
ooo marks ($6,925,800) in this single line. 
the exports of clothing by countries, the shrink- 
age amounts in the exports of clothing: to Eng- 
land, 14,300,000 marks ($3,403,400); Holland, 4,100,000 
marks ($975,800); Switzerland, 3,300,000 marks 
($785,400); United States, 2,200,000 marks ($523,600); 
Canada ooo marks ($214,200); Belgium, 500,000 
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marks ($119,000). 


industry is the pioneer and main feeder for varied | 


compared with the figures of the year 1889, when | 


ports were, for 1896, 94,400,000 Marks ($22,469,200) in | 
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With practical illustrations and 
valuable suggestions, showing 
how to do it, is contained in 
catalogue No. 31-K (sent free) 
describing 


GLOBE CARD 
INDEX SYSTEMS 


For keeping records, statistics, 
information of all kinds, classi- 
fied and indexed so any item can 
be found instantly. Adapted to 
some use in every office —to 
many uses in some offices. Fur- 
nished in cabinets, or on the unit 
system capable of unlimited ex- 
pansion. Shipped on approval. 


“G-W"’ pays the freight. 
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“This retrograde movement is alarming. The 
explanation lies in the exorbitant customs tariffs 
of foreign countries. In the United States, the 
import duties on clothing amount to 70 to 80 per 
cent. of their value; in Russia, 4o to 50 per cent.; 
in Spain, 25 to 30 per cent.; in Italy, 25 per cent.; in 
Canada, 25 per cent. more is asked than on cloth- 
ing imported from England; in many other coun- 
tries similar tariff rates exist. In consequence of 
this, many thousands of operatives who were 
fully employed a few years ago have their exis- 
tence endangered, and employers are in a critical 
position. It is self-evident that our clothing and 
textile manufacturing classes are not satisfied 
with a continuation of the present trade treaties 
with foreign nations. What we need above all 
things is a change by which the almost prohibi- 
tive tariff rates of these countries should be re- 
duced by at least one half. Most important for 
our line is a rectification of our trade relations 
with the United States. Little concessions here 
are of no value; the present United States duties 
on textiles and clothing must be lowered if we are 
to become enabled to continue our exports.” 


It is strange that our manufacturers in the 
clothing and cloak trade have not as yet made 
efforts to gain foreign markets for their produc- 
tions. They are in this respect far behind other 
branches of manufacture. Our clothing trade, if 
energetically managed, could soon show as good 
results as our cotton textiles, iron and steel ma- 
chinery, office furniture, etc. 





Consul Dickson writes from Gaspé Basin, under 
date of December 4, 1899: 


A company named the Canadian Petroleum 
Company has commenced business on a very large 
scale in Montreal. The managers have laid a pipe 
line for a distance of about twelve miles and have 
had landed all the material for building and 
equipping an oil refinery, which they intend put- 
ting up in the spring. They are now engaged in 
building several large oil-tanks, some of iron and 
some of wood. This company has four wells un- 
der way, and it intends to drill ten or fifteen more 
during the coming year. Notwithstanding all this 
outlay of money, there are no more signs of oil 
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than there were five years ago. The Petroleum 
Oil Trust Company commenced boring for oil here 
in October, 1889, and since that time has dug 
thirty-three wells, varying in depth from 2,500 to 
3,800 feet. In all but one oil has been found, but 
it seems to be soon exhausted. I have conversed 
with several oii experts during the past five years, 
and they inform me that the sand and gravel here 
are not suited to oil, and that the dip of the rock 
is altogether wrong. This, they say, should be 
about so feet to the mile, and it is about 1,000 feet 
to the mile in most places where wells have been 
put down in this vicinity. 





Minister Finch, of Montevideo, under date of 
September 26, 1899, sends the following statement 
(as printed in a local paper) of the exportation of 
sheep, frozen and live, from Argentina to Brazil, 
Europe, United Kingdom, and South Africa from 





Sheep. 











Month. 
y Frozen. Live. 
peqeaty Sechek e dik ci a Aiea ech 145,582 47,491 
ebruary....... Pr beudteetees 118,760 | 34,929 
Ee ere 157,383 74,070 
0 a ee ee 185,678 77,925 
EE Raat acsdtbtaes vad doles os 107,337 86,851 
hase caupesectdecens steews 306,258 44,057 
ere 107,797 29,934 
EE Ce eT eee 202,171 17,439 
SEE sak ktedeicnecacoaesd 1,330,966 412,996 
Same months of 1808 ....... 1,581,412 420,472 











Consul Nelson of Bergen writes, December 5, 
1899 : 

The projected telegraphic communication with 
Iceland is a question of interest to all northern 
Europe. Especially will it be valuable in assist- 
ing meteorological observations, the various ob- 
servatories thus being able to obtain daily telez 
grams concerning the state of weather in Iceland. 
It often happens that storms from the north sweep 
over Europe without previous atmospheric indi- 
cations of their approach. The main question at 
issue, however, is laying the cable. It will be 650 
kilometers (403 89 miles) in length, extending be- 
tween Iceland and the Shetlands. The Northern 
Telegraph Company, of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
has offered to lay this cable under the following 
peculiar contract : The Icelanders shall pay to the 
company a yearly subsidy of $9,380 for twenty 
years; Denmark is also to pay a yearly subsidy 
of $13,400, and the neighboring countries are re- 
quested to contribute an aggregate sum of $o1,- 
450; thus, together, the interest included, an 
amount of $1,407,000 is desired by the company. 
Undoubtedly this business would yield a fair 
profit, as the usual price of laying a submarine 
cable is not higher than $1,200 a sea mile, and, ac- 
cording to this figure, the cost of laying the pro- 
posed line would not exceed $850,000. 

Another telegraphic company has offered to lay 
the cable between Iceland and the Orkney Islands 
(a greater distance than the proposed line) for 
about $850,000, thus showing that the amount 
asked for by the Danish company exceeds by 
more than 50 per cent. the expenses involved in 
laying thecable. Not only, however, is the price 
asked exorbitant, but the manner of the payment 
itself is strange. The inhabitants of Iceland (72,- 
000 OF 73,000 peasants and fisherman), who for cen- 
turies have lived in no affluence, are asked to pay 
more than $187,600 for a cable for which they have 
almost no use, while it will bring other nations 
extraordinary advantage. 

Apart from the already mentioned benefits to 
meteorology, the cable will also be of particular 
service to American, English, French, and Norwe- 
gian fishermen, who carry on their trade on a 
large scale in the neighborhood of Iceland. 





Consul Thompson writes from Progreso, No- 
vember 26, 1899: 


By reason of the present high price of Sisal 
hemp, the prin i product and amticle of export 
for this district, Ya@atatf 48 enjoying a season of 
great prosperity. There is a plethora of money. 
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they have failed to preserve that attractiveness 


which so largely depends on the hair. HAY’S 


Hair=-Health 


has been a blessing to thousands. It is a hair food, 
nourishing the roots, forcing new growth, restoring fresh- 
ness and life, and positively brings back gray hair to its 
youthful beauty and color. Hay’s Hair-Health is not 
ua dye, and its use cannot be detected. 





GUARANTEE.—Any person purchasing Hay’s 
Hair-Health anywhere in the United States, who has 
not been benefited, = have his money back by 
| addressing London Supply Co., 853 Broadway, N.Y. 





FREE SOAP OFFER: 


Hair-Health sent by express, prepaid, in plain sealed 
prem. by Lonpon Suppty Co., 853 Broadway, New 
ork, together with a 25c. cake of Harfina Medicated 
Soap, the best soap you can use for Hair, Scalp, Bath and 
Toilet, all on receipt of 60 cents None genuine with- 
out signature of Philo Hay on outside wrapper. 
Large 50 cent Bottles at Leading Drug Stores. 








A breath of Pine Balsam in every cake. 
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by soaps made from 
animai fats which 
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complexion, scalp, 
helps eyes. Music, conversation, whispers heard. _No_pain. 
Belf-adjusting. Used and indorsed by ph 8 


the skin. Harfina 
hair, and skin. It 
cians. Write to F. HISCOX,853 B’way, ‘id 


Soap contains noth- 
A Product of Perfect Purity 
clarifies the skin 
for illustrated book of testimonials, 48 pages. 
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We can prove this and invite 
investigation and compar- 
isons. We make the most 
complete line in the world. 
Prices, $3.50 to $12. Special 
prices where we have no 
agent. Agents wanted. One 
sold one thousand in four 
months. 


IRWIN MFG. CO., 123 Chambers St., WN. Y. 
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Many commercial and other schemes are being 
projected, particularly in railroad and kindred 
enterprises. Every one of the present railroad 
companies is commencing to purchase large 
quantities of rolling stock, rails, etc. Several new 
railroads are planned, with every prospect of suc- 
cess. I have helped divert many orders to the 
United States, and if our manufacturers interest- 
ed in this class of supplies care to enter the field 
here, there will never be a better chance. That 
they may be placed in immediate communication 
with their possible future customers, I give below 
a list of the various companies that are purcha- 
sing or intend to purchase heavily of materials in 
their respective lines: Merida 4 Peto Ferrocaril, 
Rodulfo Canton, president; Merida 4 Progreso 
Via Ancha, Joaquin Peon, president; Merida 4 
Tamal, Joaquin Peon, president; Merida 4 Val- 
ladolid Via Angosta, Gen. Francisco Canton, presi- 
dent; Sud Oriental de Yucatan, Rafael Peon y 
Losa, president ; Electric Light Company of Me- 
rida (Compafiia de Luz Electrica de Merida), 
Rafael Peon, president. Other companies and 
projects are in process of formation, and as they 
become of interest to our merchants and manu- 
facturers, I will give the Department due infor- 
mation. 





PERSONALS. 


THE recent death of John Ruskin has brought 
into print a flood of “ recollections” and “* appre- 
ciations”’ of England's great art critic and re- 
former. Mr. George Allen, his publisher and 
friend for three-and-forty years, saw Ruskin as a 
great man in the highest sense; ‘“‘a grand man in 
heart as in intellect.”” ‘I find it difficult,” hesays, 
“to tell you how grand he was in everything he 
did. He never did a mean action, and his good- 
ness to others was measureless. I remember be- 
ing with him in Savoy on Easter Sunday in the 
year 1863. His human sympathy went out to a 
Savoy peasant kneeling in prayer at the roadside, 
and he knelt and prayed with him. He thought 
this would do the poor fellow good, would con- 
sole and strengthen him. It was ever thus with 
Ruskin—the one touch of nature in him was as 
deep and sincere as it was simple. ‘When I reach 
the Alps,’ he had said to me, ‘I always pray.’ He 
would betake himself to some quiet corner among 
that grand scenery and fall on his knees. Tho he 
came of a certain strict Calvinism, there was noth- 
ing narrow in the religious outlook of Ruskin—it 
was expansive as it was bright. His kindness to 
dumb animals was a characteristic which the 
veriest stranger might notice. Truly, Ruskin’s 
heart was as large as his genius.”’... He must 
have known what he had achieved, and that was 
the thought in my mind when I asked him, not 
later than last autumn, ‘Are you not glad your 
books are doing so well?’ His answer was, ‘The 
public think so much more of my books than I do 
myself.’ This gentle modesty was part of his 
charm, but then he was a wholly charming per- 
sonality. Ihave never met anybody in the least 
like him.” 

The following is an account by an eye-witness 
of Ruskin’s Oxford lectures: 

“Ruskin lectured in the theater of the New 
Museum; in the afternoons, of course, so as not to 
interfere with the regular business of the place; 
and before an audience consisting largely of 
young ladies. He would pace up and down rest- 
lessly as he talked, get the photographs he had 
brought as illustrations into a hopeless muddle, 
and finally do without them. That did not mat- 
ter in the least, for he never by any chance dealt 
with his announced subject. The theme of the 
course I attended was supposed to be ‘Early 
Florentine Art’; and the lecturer certainly did 
make one or two casual remarks about Cimabue 
and Giotto. But his diversions were the real 
thing. With sweeping gestures (he had graceful 
rhetorical gestures) he declaimed whole passages 
from the Psalms which were understood to ex- 
plain, in some way, how the bad weather we were 
then experiencing was a punishment for the in- 
dustrial abominations of modern England. Then 
he would launch into atirade against our ideals 
of Gentleman and@Lady as illustrated by the la- 
test Mudie novel. And I remember that a Christ- 
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READY REFERENCE SCRAP BOOK 


For Newspaper Clippings. 


CAPACITY 35,000 ACATE LINES. 


Size of Book, 4 1-2 x 10 1-2 inches. 


A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. 


A SCRAP IS FILED by passing the top containing the caption 
through a slot from the back of the leaf and attaching it to the front 
surface which is gummed. The caption alone shows upon the leaf 
and indexes the article. The body, which remains in the back, is 
read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it 
protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of 
cloth substantially put together. 

THIS SMALL BOOK will file 15 clippings (from one inch to 
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large volume. One of the few novelties worth investigating. 
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is intended for Duplicate Whist. In the Ilustra- 


tion, the large cut is the table set up for use. The 
small disk is the pocket for holding the cards. It is 
fastened to the bottom of the table and revolves. The 


dot on the margin shows the spring which controls it. 
At the side is the table folded. The pocket holds 
sixteen decks of cards. There are sixteen hands and 
each player has four leads. After playing a hand, cards 
are replaced in the pockets, and by touching the spring, 
a new hand is before each player. The advantages 
over trays are no lost cards, no errors and a place on 
which to play. The table is made in oak or mahogany 
and is a handsome, substantial piece of furniture. 
Price of each $6.00, f.o.b. cars, Green Bay, Wis. 


GEO. H.RICE, - Green Bay, Wis. 
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The Leonard Sofa Bed 


A luxurious Sofa, couch length, instantly convertible into a 
Large, soft hair-mattress , with receptacle for bedding or 
dresses. 10 styles, $28.00 to $75.00—equally luxurious and ser- 
viceable. Freight prepaid, cataloguesfree. Returnableif not 
entirely satisfactory. There is but One Leonard Sofa Bed. 
Patented, manufactured and sold only by 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 496 Erie St., Cleveland, 0. 


Puncture Proof Folding Boats. Adopted by U. 8. War and Navy depts. in March and Sept. 
1899- Only medal and award at World's Fair.. Beautiful models, perfectly safe for fam- 
ily as well as sportsmen’s use. Sails, cantreboards, rudders. | Packs in smallcase. Send 
6c. for cat., 50 engravings. King Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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cess, his original 
and scientific method of Physiological Exercise without any appa- 
ratus whatever and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own 
room just before retiring. By this condensed system more exercise 
can be obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours and 


mas card, popular at the time, representing a 
buxom young woman in her nightgown clinging 
to across, came in for some particularly violent 
denunciations. It was all extremely good fun, 
full of whimsical, almost feminine, exaggerations 
and antipathies, in the style that we all know; 
but saved by the kindly half-quizzical smile which 
those who take the perversities of his books sol- 
emly have failed to divine.” 

Ruskin’s remarkable friendship for Sir John 
Millais is known to all the world. Perhaps, 
with a single exception, it had no finer exemplifi- 
cation than in the candor with which he criticized 
aportrait of Charles Reade, which Sir John had 
submitted to the inspection of the great critic. “It 
is not a failure,” declared Ruskin, “it is a fiasco” 
—and he proceeded to kick a hole in the canvas. 
This was certainly a vigorous method of criticism, 
but Millais did not protest seriously. It was 
different with Whistler. Of the latter's “A Noc- 
turne in Black and Gold” Ruskin wrote: “The ill- 
educated conceit of the artist nearly approaches 
the aspect of wilful imposture,” and again: “I 
have secn and heard much of cockney impudence, 
but I never expected to hear a coxcomb ask two 
hundred guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the 
public’s face.” Whistler, stung to the quick, 
sued for £1,000 damages, and was awarded a 
single farthing by the jury. This coin he attached 
to his watch-chain"and carried it for a charm. 





A FORMER Officer of volunteers, who was in the 
Santiago province for half a year after the occu- 


Fried Onions. 


Indirectly Oaused the Death of the World's 
Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a gour- 
«mand, an inordinate lover of the good things of the 
table, and history further records that his favorite 
dish was fried onions ; his death from cancer of stom- 
ach it is claimed also was probably caused from his 
excessive indulgence of this fondness for the odorous 
vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article of 
food, in fact has many medicinal qualities of value, 
but it would be difficult to find a more indigestible 
article than fried onions, and to many people they are 
.Simply poison, but the onion does not stand alone in 
‘this respect. Any article of food that is not thor- 
-Oughly digested becomes a source of disease and dis- 
-comfort, whether it be fried onions or beef steak. 

The reascn why any wholesome food is not promptly 
eligested is because the stomach lacks some import- 
-antelement of digestion, some stomachs lack peptone, 
others are deficient in gastric juice, still others lack 
Hydrochloric acid, 

The one thing necessary to do in any case of poor 
.digestion is to supply those elements of digestion 
which the stomach lacks, and nothing does this so 
thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tabiets. 

Dr. Richardson in writing a thesis on treatment of 
dyspepsia and indigestion, closes his remarks by say- 
ing, ‘* for those suffering from acid dyspepsia, shown 
by sour, watery risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia, 
shown by gason stomach, causing heart trouble and 
difficult breathing, as well as for all other forms of 


stomach trouble, the safest treatment is to take one 
or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. 
I advise them because they contain no harmful drugs, 
but are composed of valuable digestives, which act 
promptly upon the food eaten. Inever knew a case 
of indigestion or even chronic dyspepsia which 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.”’ 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure dyspep- 
sia and indigestion can have no effect whatever in 
actively digesting the food, and to call any cathartic 
medicine a cure for indigestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and Canada 
sells Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, and they are not only 
the safest and most successful but the most scientific 
S xd treatment for indigestion and stomach 

roubles. 


HANDSOME HANDWOVEN AFGHANS ! 
The Augusta-Victoria Empress Afghan 


Handwoven at Bethlehem by expert Saxon weavers. 
Softest wool, 32 x 28 inches. Have you one in your home? 


Postpaid and Registered for $2.50. 
‘SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., - - Bethlehem, Pa. 














it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 


It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining 
perfect health, physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


and revitalizes the whole body. 


_ Pupils are of both sexes ranging in age from fifteen to eighty- 
six, and all recommend the system. Since no two people are in the 
same physical condition individual instructions are given in 


each case. 


Write at once for full information and Booklet containing en- 
dorsements from many of America’s leading citizens to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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pation, told a little story the other day illustrative 
of the remarkable tact of General Wood, says the 
New Orleans 77mes-Democrat. “One of the chief 
difficulties encountered in reestablishing govern- 
ments down there,” he said, “was the disinclination 
of the better classes of Cubans to lend a hand. 
The wealthy and well-educated natives could have 


been of the greatest assistance, but they refused | 
to accept civil offices and hung back and sulked, 


complaining that too many of the minor positions 
had been given to Spaniards. One of the places 
where those conditions prevailed was a small town 
not far from Santiago, where General Wood was 
particularly anxious to secure a good Cuban 
mayor, but he had been warned in advance that 
none of the men considered available would 
dream of taking the post. One day the principal 


storekeeper of the town came to the palace to see | 


about a small contract for fodder. He was a typi- 
cal native of the commercial class, fat, garrulous, 
and conceited, and it was evident that he was the 
chief gossip of his neighborhood. After conclud- 
ing the business matter the general pretended to 
consulta letter. ‘ By the way, sefior,’ he said, ‘you 
are an old resident of this country, and I would 
like you to give mea little advice.’ ‘Iam at your 
exceilency’s service,’ said the storekeeper, swell- 
ing with pride. ‘Is it true, then, as is stated to 
me,’ continued the general, ‘that the Cuban gen- 
tlemen are very indifferently educated and fear to 
accept civil officeslest they appear to disadvantage 
compared with Spanish employees?’ ‘No, your 
excellency !’ roared the Cuban, indignantly, ‘ that’s 
all Spanish lies! Some scoundrel Spaniard wrote 
you that just to make you prejudiced! Our Cuban 
gentlemen——’ and he poured forth his wrath and 
patriotism for nearly half an hour. ‘Ah, well,’ 
said Wood quietly, ‘I merely wanted your opin- 
ion and am sure I’m very much obliged. You'll 
consider this conversation private, of course.’ 
‘Certainly,’ said the storekeeper, and, as the gen- 
eral anticipated, he hurried home and told it to 
everybody in town. A few days later one of the 
leading Cuban citizens was appointed mayor, and 
at once accepted. He is still administering the 
office with great success.” 





FEW men worked harder than the late James 
Martineau. Altho a voluminous writer, his pub- 
lished works form but a smali part of what he 
composed. It was always his habit to write at 
first freely and diffusively, and then to condense 
by successive processes. He possessed a vigorous 
frame and did not spare it. He worked early and 
late, almost to the end of his useful career. Even 
when close upon ninety years of age, he rose at six 
in the morning and worked three or four hours be- 
fore a one o’clock lunch. Then came a rest,a con- 
stitutional, and the newspapers, in which he took 
the keenest delight. Afterdinner and a cupof tea, 
he wrote and read until midnight. 





FEW men have had more romantic careers than 
Arthur Henry Savage Landor, and few possess a 
personality more interesting. He was born in 
Florence, educated largely in Paris, and has lived 





RELIEF FROM 
RHEUMATICS.. 


Mr. W. H. Jenkins writes from Topeka, Kan., 
under date of August 5th, 1898: 

Gents: Several years ago | was crippled with 
rheumatism, and for 162 weeks I was unable to 
do business of any kind, and in that time I have 
expended nearly $3,000. 1 had given upall hope. 

My mother in looking over the CurIsTIAN AD- 
VOCATE saw your advertisement, and we ordered 
one bottle of your Tartarlithine, which gave me 
immediate relief. 

I have recommended your medicine to a num- 
ber of parties in this city, who have had chronic 
rheumatism for years. One of them, a lady 68 
years of age, is now doing her own work. So far 
your medicine has not failed to make a cure. 

In conclusion your medicine is just as repre- 
sented, and has entirely eliminated the disease 
from my body. My mother is enthusiastic over 
the benefits that I have derived from the use of 
your medicine. 


Regular package $1.00, 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fu'ton Street, ‘. ; New York. 


SoLe AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed free. 


Schleffelin & Co., New York. 
IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 


Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 

















diseases, also for strength- 
ening voice. Sent post- 
paid for $1.25 including 
the best work ever pub- 


lished on the great value of lung gymnastics, by Dr. 
Patchen. Send 2-cent stamp for testimonials to 
©. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





To Relieve Lassitude 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A few drops added to a half a glass of water, relieves 
the feeling of lassitude so common in mid-summer, A 
pleasant and wholesome tonic. 


ELECTRICIT RELIEVES PAIN 


CURES DISEASE 


For reliab‘e apparatus, correspond with 


| McNTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL C0,, 92-98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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and worked almost everywhere. His fame as a 
painter is hardly surpassed by his reputation asa 
traveler and explorer, while his essays into the 
field of literature have been extremely successful. 
Naturally, he isa linguist. It is said that he reads, 
writes, and speaks sixteen languages, and has a 
smattering of many others. He lectures in Ger- 
man, English, and Italian. His horrible experi- 
ences during his last visit to Tibet are known to 
everybody. When asked the other day how he 
could bear again to tempt fate by revisiting last 
summer the scenes of his horrible torture, he 
replied: ‘One gets tired of afternoon teas and 
artificial men and women with their artificial 
manners, clothes, and conversation, and longs for 
the companionship of man in his primitive state. 
I hate people that live in houses, anyhow.” 





M. ZOLA has recently received a gift which he 
greatly values because of its intrinsic worth as 
well as for the sentiments of which it is the em- 
bodiment, says the Newark Lvening News. It 
came from a group of Antwerp journalists and 
consists of.a copy of the famousletter “ J’accuse,”’ 
and of the decree of the Court of Cassation re- 
revision, printed by the Plantinian 
named from the Frenchman, Claude Plantin, who 
settled in Antwerp toward the middle of the six- 
teenth century. The album or book consists of 
forty-eight pages, and the printing was carefully 
superintended by M. Buchmann, of Antwerp, the 
type being known as * 
employed by 
Sanctorum.” 


Press, so 


which was 
Plantin in 1574 for his ‘*Commune 
The letters are in black and red, 
the borders of the pages being engraved with the 
Lobel rose, so called from a naturalist of that 
name. It is magnificently bound, the antique 
ornamentation being blended with the national 
colors of France, the portrait of Zola, the lion of 
Belgium, and the arms of the city of Antwerp. 


gros canon,’ 





LIEUT. WARD CHENEY, 
on the 7th inst., 


killed by the Filipinos 
Imus, was one of four sons 
of Col. F. W. Cheney, a prominent manufacturer 
of silk goods at South Manchester, Conn., all of 
whom enlisted in the ranks at the beginning of 
the war with Spain. Three were graduates of 
Yale and the fourth was a student of the same 
university. Ward Cheney received his commis- 
sion before he began his service in the Philippines. 
When he enlisted he was employed in the Hart- 
tord Courant office, and his suggestion, laughingly 
made, that he ought to write an obituary notice 
of himself, was accepted by his associates, at 
whose request he did write his biography in a few 
-nodest lines, which are now published. 


near 





SENATOR GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR, of Massachu- 
setts, who has been much in the public eye of late, 
s, in many respects,a remarkable man. Altho 
1early seventy-five years of age, he is still one of 








Contrast 


The difference between hard north- 
ern grown wheat and that grown else- 
where, is that one is nearly all gluten 
and the other nearly all starch. This 
is the difference between 


Cream of 
Wheat 


and other cereal foods. Cream of Wheat retains 
every element essential to the highest nutrition. 
Other foods are mostly starch, of little food 
value, and many so mixed with waste matter as 
to be definitely detrimental with prolonged use. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RACTICAL painters say that when 


come to repaint a house 


which has been painted with ready- 


or combination White Lead 
costs more to prepare the 


surface than to apply the paint. 

The moral is to use only Pvre White 
Lead, because it is not only more durable, 
but is always in good condition for repaint- 
These brands are genuine 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and she; 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilham Street, New York. 





the most vigorous speakers in the Senate. 
born in Concord, Mass., in 1826 


He was 
, and studied dur- 
ing his early years at Concord Academy. He in- 
herited his forensic talents from his father, Sam- 
uel Hoar, who was one of Massachusetts’s greatest 
lawyers, and after graduating in the study of law 
at Harvard University, 
where he practised. 


he went to Worcester, 
He rose very rapidly, and in 
1857 was elected tothe Forty-first Congress. He 
also represented his State in the Forty-second, 
Forty-third, and Forty-fourth Congresses, but de- 
clined the nomination for the Forty-fifth. March 
5, 1877, he was elected to the United States Senate 
to succeed George S. Boutwell, and was reelected 
in 1883, 1889, and 1895. His term of service will ex- 


pire March 3, rgor. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Realistic.— 
cal?”? “Oh, 
Home’ 
Journal. 


new features at the musi- 
Mr. Brisque sang ‘Old Kentucky 
"—The Indianapolis 


“Any 
yes; 


with a pistol obligato. 





A Transferable Tale.—‘‘ And what did he say 
when he heard that story?’ ‘*Oh, he laughed 
heartily.’”’ ‘‘ What, at himself?’ ‘“‘No. You see, 
t put you in his place.’’-—Boston Courier. 





“T married 
and I must say I have never 


He Sympathized.—Son-IN-LAW : 
your daughter, sir, 
ceased to regret it.”’ 

FATHER-IN-LAW : 
boy ; 


“T sympathize with you, my 
I married her mother.”’—777-Bits. 


Those Newspaper Hints.—FOREMAN: “We 
need a few lines to fill up a column.” 
SOCIETY EDITOR (wearily): “Well, say ‘The 


Prince of Wales has begun wearing old clothes, 
because they are more comfortable.’ Perhaps it 
will start a fashion that you and I can follow.” 
Collier's Weekly. 





An Epitome of a Century’s Progress,—PRO 
FESSOR : *“* Miss Flavilla, mention a few of the most 
wonderful scientific inventions of the nineteenth 
century.” 


MIss FLAVILLA: “Yes, sir; the telephone, 
photograph buttons, golf capes, and ice-cream 
soda.’’—Chicago Record. 





An Unfortunate Expression.—WIFE OF Pa- 
TIENT: “I’m so sorry, doctor, to bring you all 
the way to Hampstead to see my husband.”’ 

DocTor (from Mayfair): ‘‘Pray, don’t mention 





OVER 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


PATENTS 
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Domestic and Foreign, Procured at Moderate Rates. 


Book on Patents sent free. Patents obtained through 
OSCAR A. MICHEL, Registered Attorney, 


WILL BE FULLY ILLUSTRATED—FREE 


in the following TKADE JOURNALS: 
Electricity, Weekly; American Silk Journal, Monthly ; 
Housefurnisher, ( hina, Glass and Pottery Review, Month 
ly. These have the largest circulation among cap!l- 
talists and manufacturers. Handsomely illustrated and 
covering a wide field, embracing Mechanics, Electricity, 
Engineering, Silk Industries, House furnishings and Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects. Sample copies sent free by addressing 


OSCAR A. MICHEL 


DEPT. 15. 
302 Broadway, New York 
BRANCH: 639 F ST., Ne W., WASHINGTON, D. ©. 














No other Seeds 


are tested so thoroughly or warranted 
80 Completely as are 


BUrpeCC’S seeds 


Our best customers are those who know us 
best. We would like to make your acquaintance, 
and shall be pleased to send 

BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1900. 
Then, if you decide to order, we will also give 
Free both our useful New ‘Vest Pocket’’ 
Guides to Success and valuable Novelties for 
advance trial. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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inthe front door. Fasten them 
to the pocket or waistband with 
a key chain secured by the Im 

roved Washburne Patent 

astener. Slips on easily, grips 
like grim death, don’t tear the 
fabric, released instantly. By 
mail, 25cents. Catalogue of other 
novelties fre é. 


AMERICAN RING CO, 
Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 
74 YEARS, La 
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it, my dear madam. I have another patient in 


this neighborhood, so I’m killing two birds with | 


one stone !”’—Punch. 

How He Came to Do it.—Her head rested on 
his shoulder, and her little hand lay confidingly in 
his. “Tell me now, Alfred,” said the happy maid- 
en, “how you ever came to pick me out as the girl 
you wanted to marry?” “Well, Dora,” replied 
the ecstatic young man, in a gush of confidence, 
“it was maw that put me up to it.” —Czicago Trib- 
une. 





Saving Him Money.—MR. WHEATPIT: “My 
failure is the talk of the street! At the meeting 
of my creditors, to-day, I arranged to pay ten 
cents on the dollar!” 

Mrs. WHEATPIT (after a moment’s figuring) : 
“Oh, Henry, isn’t that lovely! then the fifty- 
dollar hat I had sent home to-day will only cost 
you five dollars! "Life. 





Kipling gave the Speaker a Point.—At a din- 
ner in Rottingdean lately, a Royal Academician 
stated to the company the curious fact that sugar 
and sumac are the only two words in English 
where sz is pronounced as shu. There was much 
interest shown in the discovery, when Rudyard 
Kipling was heard from the other end of the table: 
“But are you quite sure? "—dArgonaut. 

He Tries To Make it Up.—HE: ‘Won't you 
"low me to escoht yo’ home, Miss Black? I t’ink 
yo’ am too good a chu’ch membah to keep up a 


quarrel.” 

SHE: “Huh! I doan’ t’ink yo’ am much oba 
chu’ch membah. I done sor yo’ sleepin’ t’roo de 
sermon.” 

“HE: “ Wa-al, I was dreaming ob yo’.”’"—Puck. 





Getting Him Warmed Up.—An East Indian 
prince, on his first visit to this country, suffered 





Gerlach Academy, 


BRIELLE, N. J. 





Located in one of the prettiest spots on 

RY the Jersey shore—truly an ideal spot for 
SC a boys’ school. Includes practical in- 
id struction in Geometrical, Architectural, 





Free-hand and Industrial Drawing; also prepares for 
American and European Universities. 
: Will care for your boy while you visit Paris. 


Cut this out and send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





A woman writes: ‘I'd like to shake every tooth 
out of his head! A Mere Man, indeed! He’s a mere 
idiot!*? She had just been reading ‘‘The Domestic 
Blunders of Women.”’ (Seeadv. on third cover page.) 

DO 


vou STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200- 
The Origin and Treatmen 
mering. The est and moet instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover Ask also fora 
free sample copy of the ‘Phono-Meter, a 
monthly paper exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Address 


Vis 4 The Lewis School for Stammerers 
Geo. Andrew Lewis 96 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Mention THE LiTERARY DIGEST. 
THE WESTERN A COLLEGE AND SEMI- 
, NARY FOR WOMEN. 
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Miss Leria 8. McKekg, Ph.D., President, 
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so continuously from cold that he contracted | 
pneumonia and died. He was cremated, and, 
after being some ten minutes in the crematory, 
an attendant opened a small slide in the side of 
furnace to note the result. The prince was sit- 
ting bolt upright on the slab and shouted: “Shut 
that door !”’—Zife. 


Horses and Poets.—Senator Blackburne of 
Kentucky. and Colonel Pepper, of whisky-making 
fame, were discussing horses, when Representa- 
tive Crain, of Texas, entered. “What are you 
talking about?’’ asked Crain. ‘ Horses,” said 
Blackburn. “Oh,” remarked Crain, “why don’t 
you talk about something worth while? Why 
don’t you discuss literature or something to im- 
prove your minds?” “Literature?” said Black- 
burn, “what kind of literature do you recom- 
mend?” “I like poets,’ answered Crain; “I am 
particularly fond of Tennyson and Longfellow.” 
“Longfellow?” interrupted Colonel Pepper, sud- 
denly taking an interest in the conversation; 
“oh, yes, 1 know Longfellow. He was the great- 
est horse ever bred in Kentucky.”"—Argonaut. 





The Comedian, the Contusion, and the 
Compress.—A comedian in a Paris theater re- 
cently made a great hit out of a painful incident. 
While indulging in a bit of horseplay on the stage 
he struck his head accidently against one of the 
pillars of the scene upon the stage. The thud 
caused a flutter of sympathy to pass through the 
audience. ‘‘No great harm done,”’ said the come- 
dian. “Just hand me a napkin, a glass of water, 
and a salt-cellar.’’ These were brought, and he 
sat down, folded the napkin in the form of a ban- 
dage, dipped it in the glass, and emptied the salt- 
cellar on the wet part. Having thus prepareda 
compress according to prescription, «nd when 
every one expected he would apply it to his fore- 
head, he gravely rose and tied it round the pillar. 
—Collier’s Weekly. 





Best Story Croker Ever Heard,—‘I have 
heard a good many stories in my time, said Mr. 
Croker recently, ‘* but the trouble is to remember 
them. Ienjoy them whenI hear them, but they 
goin oneear and out the other. The best one I 
can now recall is about Sheriff Dunn. Perhaps 
you know that there isa Thomas Dunn Associa- 
tion, named after the Sheriff. It is e. social organ- 
ization and gives a ballevery year. Last year the 
ball was given soon after Mr. Dunn was elected, 
and there wasa big attendance. One man, anold 
friend of the sheriff, got himself up in great shape 
for the occasion, appearing for the first time in his 
life in evening-dress. 

*** Hello, Tom,’ he said ; 
suit ?’ 

***Pirst-rate,’ said the sheriff; 
get one?’’’—Zife. 


‘how do I look in a dress- 


‘why don’t you 
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Yours and Others 


A pen-written letter is hard to read, is out of 
date, is answered last, is often a source of 


error, and shows unbusinesslike methods. 


The American $10 Typewriter 


has met the requirements of over 33,000 users 
in every particular. The price brings up-to- 
date methods within the reach of all, 
For catalogue ard sample of work 
free, mention this paper and acdress 
THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CoO., 
270 Broadway, New York. 


Letters 
Copied While Writing 


Keep a copy of allletters ; n¢ press; no water; 
no brush; no work. Any ink; any pen; any pa- 
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olds paper firm. Write with no extra pressure, 
and our Pen-Carbon Letter Book produces a 
perfect copy. Can be used anywhere. 
If your stationer does not keep it, write for 
Jree specimen of work. Mention this paper. 
PEN-CARBON-MANIFOLD CO., Dept. L 
145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 
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sample 1900 bicycle. 
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Current Events. 





Monday, March 12. 
—Lord Roberts 


Bloemfontein, having turned the Boer position. 


continues to advance on 


—Germany refuses to mediate in the Boer 
war. 


—Reports circulated that the Government at 
Washington has tendered its good offices in be- 
half of peace between Great Britain and the 
South African Republics. 

—Senator Hoar introduces an amendment to 
the Puerto Rican bill providing for the free ad- 
mission into Puerto Rico of fish, leather, and agri- 


cultural implements from the United States, 
Tuesday, March 1}. 


—The appeal of Presidents Kruger and Steyn 
and the reply of Lord Salisbury rejecting the 
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proposition of independence were made public in 
the House of Commons. 


—The Premier rejects the tentative offer of 
the United States to be of any assistance possible 
in bringing about peace. 


—The conference report on the financial bill 
is adopted by the House of Representatives. 


—Brigadier-General William A. Kobbe has 
been appointed military governor of the prov- 
ince of Albay, Luzon, and. temporarily of the 
islands of Samar and Lyte. 


—The first issue of Dr. Sheldon’s paper, the 
Topeka Cafita/, appears. 


Wednesday, March 14. 


—General Roberts’s army entered Bloem- 
fontein on Tuesday, and the British flag was 
run up over the Presidency of the Orange Free 
State. 


—Great disappointment is shown in Pretoria 
over Lord Salisbury’s reply to Presidents Kru- 
ger and Steyn. 


—A trial of the Holland submarine 
takes place on the Potomac River. 


boat 


—The gold standard currency bill becomes a | 


law by the signature of President McKinley. 


—The Fallows anti-Ramapo bill passes the 
Assembly. 


—Judge Taft, president of the new Philip- 
pine Commission, has notified his fellaw com- 
missioners, that the commission will convene in 
Washington on March 27. 


Thursday, March 15. 


—Lord Roberts is directing his movement to- 
ward crushing the Boer forces on the Orange 
River. 


—In the French Parliament, Minister Del- 
casse says intervention by the powers in South 
Africa is impossible, 


—Secretary Root talks of his reasons for visit- 
ing Cuba and the result of his observations in the 
island. 


—In the Senate, consideration of the Puerto 
Rican relief bill is begun. 


—The House committee on naval affairs de- 
cides to recommend insertion of a provision in the 
uaval appropriation bill for two battle-ships, 
three armored cruisers, and three protected crui- 
sers. 


—Heavy snow-storm in New York City. 





NO 
TO PURCHASE 


OUT-FIT 





BEN-MYR 


helps you breathe, cleans the throat and lungs, 

is healing and soothing. Especially valuable in 

Whooping Cough. Croup, Asthma, Head Colds, 
Catarth, ee Fever, Grippe, Consumption. — 

FREE OFFER: To prove its merit we will 

¢ send, post-paid,asample free, 

or a large package for ro cents. Write to-day. 
THE EUCALOL €0., 108 Fulton Street, New York. 
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} 
Friday, March 16. 
—General Roberts reports railway communi- 
cations between Bloemfontein and Cape Town 
practically open. 


—Sir Frederic William Burton, formerly di- 
rector of the National Gallery, dies in London. 


—In the Senate, the Puerto Rican relief ap- | 


propriation bill is passed without division. 


—Secretary Long appoints a board to be 
known as the Naval General Staff, with Admiral 
Dewey at the head. 


—Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote sign a 
protocol, extending the time for ratification of 
reciprocity treaties with the British West Indian 
Islands. 

—General Joseph Wheeler arrives in Wash- 
ington. 


—Hugh J, Grant is appointed permanent re- 


ceiver of the Third Avenue Railroad, New 
York City, 


Saturday, March 17. 


—The Free State forces are rapidly disinte- 
grating, over four hundred burghers having 
surrendered to Lord Roberts, at Bloemfontein. 


—St. Patrick’s Day is celebrated with great 
enthusiasm in London and New York. 


diate action by Congress on the tariff question. 


—Captain Leary, governor of Guam, issues a 
proclamation abolishing slavery on the island. 

—Plans are prepared for the establishment of 
an American school in Palestine. 

Sunday, March 18. 

—Several hundred Free State burghers lay 
down their arms to General Pole-Carew, and 
several heavy guns are brought in to British com- 
manders by Boers in Cape Colony 

—Manila, as a center of insurgent plotting, is 
the most troublesome spot in the Philippines. 





—Socialists and Radicals in Berlin celebrate 
the anniversary of the Berlin insurrection of 
1848, 


| —General Sir William Stephen Alexander 
| Lockhart, commander-in-chief of the British 
| ° . . . . 

forces in India, dies in Calcutta. 

—Russia has rejected a proposed compromise 
by Turkey in the matter of the railway conces- 
sions demanded in Asia Minor, 

—Experiments are made at Newport News to 

| test the stability of the new war-ship Aearsarge. 





Successful Fruit Growing. 


The Superintendent of the 
|Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has de- 
livered an address before the Lenox Horticul- 
tural Society at Lenox, Mass. The address is 
almost a college education to fruit growers, fruit 
dealers, and in fact to anybody eating fruit or 
even having but few fruit trees, or in any way 
concerned. Had this address been placed on 
| the market in book form it would no doubt have 
sold at a good price. The full address, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in pamphlet form, will be sent 
|complimentary to any one enclosing ten cents, 
|for postage. to the Lenox Sprayer Company, 30 
| West St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


—Merchants of San Juan will demand imme- | 


Lenox Sprayer 


| 
| | 7 0.00 
A $12 Bath Gabineton, $5. 
>--— Our new 1902 style Square Quaker 
+ guaranteed best of all cabinets at any 
, rice. Has real door on hinges, steel 
rame, best materials, rubber lined 
‘i folds flat, lasts 20 years. Turkish and 
" . Vapor baths at home &c each. 
Open the millions of pores, 
sweats poisons out of the blood, 
keeps — clean and healthy, 
beautifies complexion. yim bo 
elans recommend it for Co 
LaGrippe, Kheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia. Obesity, Female His, 
: all Blood, Skin, Nerve or Kid- 
ney troubles. Money refunded after 80 days use, if not 
as represented. Price with heater, directions, formulas, 
S500, Saco Pecamer ed ae Order today. Write 
us. Valuable Boo cE. 
Big Wages. Splendid Seller. | AGENts Wanted. 
World Mfg. Co., 87 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


| 

If you suffer from any form of 
FREE. Asthma we want to send you free 
by mail, prepaid, a Bottle of the famous Kola 
Plant Compound. It is Nature’s Sure Bo- 
tanic Cure {or the disease, and we guarantee that 
it will forever stop all your suftering. We are 
sending out50,000 Bottles free by mail to Sufferers, 
to prove the wonderful power of this New Dis- 
covery, and we will be pleased te send one to you. 
Send your name and address on postal card, 


Address, The KOLA IMPORTING CO., 
Wo. 1164 Broadway. New York. 
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WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


New York—Chicago. 





COE'S ECZEMA CURE $I 


~ FINANCIAL. 


Redmond, 


at druggists. 25c. box of us. 


Coe Chem, Co., Cleveland, 0. 





Transact a general 
banking business 


Receive deposits 

subject to draft, 

Dividends and _inte- 

rest collected and 

err oO remitted. Act as 
@ / Fiscal Agent for 

and negotiate and 

BANKERS, issue loans of ran 

. roads, street rai 

41 WALL ST., N. ¥. ways, gas com pa- 
7 nies, etc. Securities 
Members bought and sold on 

N. Y. Stock Exchange, \ commission. 


DEAL IN 
High-Grade Investment Securities 
Lists of current offerings sent on application, 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 








| 


The ‘eaveliond? . 
National 


| Letters of Credit 
Available in all parts 

Park Bank | 

of New York | 


of the World. Buys 
Foreign Exchange 
and sells Drafts and 
Cable Transfers . 














“First-Class Railroad Stocks 


and other listed securities if 
bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield more than the 
usual rates of dividends. 


!Emmens, Strong & Co., | Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 461. 


By R. H. BRIDGWATER, 


First Prize, Hampstead and Highgate Express 
Tourney. 


Black—Nine Pieces. 




















White—Eleven Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 462. 
By K. ERLIN AND O. NEMO. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 




















White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 452. 
Key-move, B -R 3. 
No. 453. 
Key-move, Q—R 5s. 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; the Rev. 
F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; F. S. Fer- 
guson, Birmingham, Ala.; M. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, 
Iil.; Dr. R. H. Morey, Old Chatham, N. Y.; A 
Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; the Rev. A. P. Gray, Am- 
herst, Va.; the Rev. A. J. Dysterheft, St. Clair, 
Minn.; W. J. Lachner, Baker City, Ore.; Dr. C. B. 
Clapp, Moberly, Mo.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, 
Fla.; H. H. Ballard, Pittsfield, Mass.; S. Cramer, 
Belpre, O.; Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; M. 
F. Mullan, Pomeroy, Ia.; C. J. Hopkins, Manches- 
ter, N. H.; F. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa.; Prof. 
C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; J. T. 
Graves, Chicago, Ill.; B. J. Richmond, Cumber- 
land, Md.; Prof. B. Moser, Malvern, Ia.; T. R. 
Denison, Asheville, N. C.; C. L. Fitch, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; W. H. Cobb, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; J. T. Turnbull, New York City; L. J. J., 
Franklin, Ky.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. B. 
Hesse, Saginaw, Mich.; J. H. Loudon, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; Mrs. S. H. Wright, Tate, Ga.; F. B. Os- 
good, North Conway, N. H.; G. Patterson, Winni- 
peg, Can.; H. P. Van Wagner, Atlanta, Ga.; W. B. 
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Miller, Calmar, Ia.; the Rev. J. G Law, Ocala, 
Fla.; “‘A Poet,’ Franklin Chess-Club, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. E. G. Sprague, Rumney Depot, N. H.; 
A. T. Weitbrec, Denver. 


452 (only): L. Hirsch, Brooklyn; V. Abraham, | 


Cincinnati; the Rev. A. C, Haverstick, Frostburg, 
Md.; H. Meyer, Milwaukee; M. A. Gruber, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; O. R. H. Thompson, Philadelphia ; 
Dr. F. Black, Port Colborn, Can.; E. C. Routh, San 
Saba, Tex.; C. B. Tilton, Quincy, Mass.; Prof. L. 
L. Norwood, Elroy, Tex.; S. the S., Auburndale, 
Mass. 

453 (only): The Rev. F. W. Reeder, Depauville, 
N. Y.; E. C. Dahl, Granite Falls, Minn.; W. Bru- 
lotte, Quebec, Can.; F. C. Mulkey, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; S. H. D., St. Thomas, N. D.; C. C. Marshall, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; ‘* Merope,”’ Cincinnati. 

Dr. E. G. S. got 455 and 456; A. D. W., 454 and 
an; T. RD, F.C. M, J. H. LL. oss; “Merope,” 
454, 456; H. S., 450, 455. 

It isa somewhat notable fact that twenty-nine 
States and Canada are represented by the solvers 
of these problems. 

THE PRIZE-WINNER. 

Mr. Pulitzer, in awarding the prize, says that he 
had to confine himself to a consideration of essays 
on 452 only, “since the majority of your gifted 
solver-poets ignored the companion problem en- 
tirely. 

“The preliminary task of weeding, and- the 
final one of selecting, were difficult and delicate. 
Among about six poems of almost average excel- 
lence, it was a battle royal for first place; but 
long and exhaustive analysis, in due time, brought 
forth the winner 
being technically correct from both a Chessic and 
literary point of view, is forceful, dramatic! and 
subtly worked out. 


“The other five poems all possess 


points of interest, that by Leon Hirsch being the | 


most perfect. Arthur Gray’s conceit is quaint 


and humorous, tho not technical enough; con- 
verseiy, Victor Abraham’s is too technical. ‘The 
Help-mate’ by Iona, a pretty mixture of Love} 


: the poem of A Knight, which, | 


individual | 





{March 24, 1900 


The White Queen takes that Pawn, announcing mate. 
The Foot-force moves along the Royal Way ; 
Queen to her Sixth shuts out the light of day. 

Pawn goes to Fifth, the Fair Dame to her Four; 
That ends the war—the Black King is no more. 
To Bishop’s Fifth the Black King moves, in ire, 
And leaves White King exposed to Bishop's fire. 
White's Pawn moves to King’s Sixth—an artful thing— 
And checks that fire, while Queen does smash the King. 
The Prelate, foiled thus in his well-planned fight, 
Moves to another point, or kills a Knight. 

In either case, the Rook the Foot force slays 

At Bishop’s Fourth, and ends the Monarch’'s days. 
The other Bishop, of the dusky hue, 

To his Lord loyal, always brave and true, 

Makes an attack, subdues the hostile Priest, 

Then boasts, while not suspecting, in the least, 

The Queen’s design upon the Horseman’s Eight 

To charge, and thus effect the deadly mate 

Again: ‘The Pawn removes he from the field ; 

Pawn captures Bishop—the King’s doom is sealed. 
Again ; The Bishop then is bid to go 

Tothree clear, open fields above, below. 

The Queen no reason sees to change her plan, 

Repeats her march and slays the Sable Man. 


The ‘‘ Composite Game.”’ 


Send in your names, brethren, that we may have 
the full complement of players, and 
game as soon as possible. 
have, thus far, 
forty. 


begin the 
Only twenty persons 
We 


responded. want at least 


‘* Pollock Memories.”’ 


| Mrs. F. F. Rowland, of Dublin, has edited and 
published a short sketch of the life of W. H. K. 
Pollock and a selection of his games. 





The London 
MMustrated News, in noticing the book, says: ** To- 
gether they form a not unworthy memorial of one 
of the most brilliant players of our time, who, if 


| occasionally uncertain, was never dull, and from 
whom the very foremost 
safe. 


champion was seldom 
His game with Weiss, at New York, ranks 
| as the classical masterpiece of this generation, 
and his defeat of Tarrasch at Hastings was little 
inferior in its surprising effects. 


and Chess, is commendable; while Mr. Gruber’s 


poem is well-written but rather turgid. 
excellent contributions suffered from congestion 
of words. 

** After all, what an embarras de richesses! What 
delight is mine to have inspired so much good 
verse!” 

Mr. Pulitzer informs us that he intends to adorn 
his study-walls with these “precious effusions,” 
thereby “commemorating an historic event.” 

In justice to very many solvers it should be 
stated that the majority of those who solved these 
problems did not compete for the prize. 


The Prize Poem. 
PROBLEM 452 :—A SOLUTION IN “ RIMF,”’ 
By A KNIGHT. 

To the Solver: 
Survey the field, and make a battle chart ; 
Note well the Veldts, Kops, Kloofs before you start. 
About the scene the ready Warriors stand 
And eagerly await the King’s command. 
But little space divides the Royal Lords, 
While in the sunlight gleam their thirsty swords. 
The Fair King stands in confidence serene ; 
Held in one place the Sable King is seen. 
But should he move, the Bishop’s Maxim-gun 
Would make White King defend himself, or run. 
The Whites move twice and, moving, surely hem 
The Blacks by finest, perfect stratagem. 
The Key: 7he Bishop moves to Castle's Three 
And halts to rear and left of Queen, to see 
What route or course the Enemy will take, 
What feint or ruse, to save their King, they'll make. 
The Knight then sallies forth to try his hand 
At saving both his Lord and native land. 
He lights upon an open Veldt, and halts 
To look where he can make the best assaults. 
Then, like an eagle from some mountain height, 
Flies from a Kop an unexpected Knight ; 
And there, alas! is death—a dreadful thing 
Both of the Horseman and his hapless King. 
The Horseman tries three other open fields ; 
The Knight again his awful sabre wields. 
Then Pawn takes Pawn ; ‘twill not avert the fate ; 


Several | 


The Female Morphy. 


Mrs. Gilbert, who died recently, was the most 
Her 
Sorte was for far-reaching, exhaustive, accurate 
analysis 


famous woman Chess-player in the world. 


But it was her Chess by correspomdlence 
which won the enthusiastic applause of the Chess- 
world; and never, we think, were games of the 
| kind so widely copied and commented upon. The 
| Cheeiaseetd was carried by storm as it contem- 
plated her accuracy and power, crowned by that 
| wonderful of announced 

from six or eight to thirty-five moves. 
Gossip, the well-known 


series mates running 
G. H. D 
was her 
This triumph, which x 
is no figure of speech to say astonished the Chess 
world, was achieved in the famous correspond- 
ence-match, United States vs. Great Britain, each 
pair playing four times, Mrs. G. making a clean 
score.—.Vew York Clipper. 

As an example of Mrs. Gilbert’s wonderful 
Chess-genius, 7he Clipper publishes two positions, 
one of which we reproduce : 

BLACK (Mrs. G.): Kon K Kt5; BonQB3; Ps 
on K R3, K Kt 3, Q B2, QKt6, QR 5. 


Chess-author, 
most conspicuous victim. 


WHITE (Gossip): K on Q Kt4; Bon K B6; Ps 
on K R4,K4,QBs5, Q Kt 2. 


Black announced mate in //irty-five moves !! 


Brilliant Play. 


The following position actually occurred : 

WHITE (10 pieces): K on K R sq; Qon Q B3; 
Bs on K B6and Q3; KtonK Bs5; R on KB2; Ps 
on K Kt 3, K R2, Q Kt 4, Q Ra. 

BLACK (12 pieces): K on Q B sq; Qon K Kt 4; 
Bon Q4; Ron Ksq; PsonK Bzand 6, K Kt5, K 
R 3, Q3,Q Bz, Q Kt2,QR 3. 

It is noticeable that Black’s Q seems to be badly 
placed. She has only three squares at her dis- 
posal, any of which gets her out of play, or worse. 
It was Black’s move, and the game proceeded in 
this fashion : 

1Q x B, Q—B sq; 2Q—Kt 7! Q—K Bsq; 3QxR!! 
QxQ;4R—K8ch, Qx R; 5 P—B7 ch, and mates 
in two moves. 
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THE TRANSVAAL—OLD AND NEW 


An aaeere story of South ee histo’ 


Perit” jose coer a m published, of the 1S British ae ire 


© book gives a clear and timely ht 
into one the Ley seat of the war between 


British and th 
WUST PUBLISHED-NOW READY 


BRITISH INDIA | 
BRITISH AFRICA 


These-are the titles of the first two volumes now 

ready of the British Empire Series. The entire 

tiv. will consist of five 8vo volumes. Volumes 
V, and V, issued at intervals of a month, 


The British Empire Series 


Five volumes piving s an accurate and attractive 
story of the li rces, and future prospects 
of the British Empire with contributions by the 
most distinguished writers on imperial interests. 
The aim has been to avoid dull arrays of statistics 
- monotonous descriptions. The articles, while 

— and vn are also genial and emi- 

y entertaining. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES 
Vol. if British India Vol. Ill. British Canada 
Vol. 11. British Africa Vol. IV. British Australasia 
Vol. V. The British Empire in General and 

British West Indies 

LARGE CLEAR MAPS. Each of the five 
volumes is provided with large, clear maps, deli- 
oately colored and accurately drawn from recent 
surveys. There are also explanato tables, 
showing at a glance the Area, Population, Debt, 
Exports, Imports, Railways, Telegraphs, Capitals 
etc., etc., of British Colonies. 


CONTENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 
TO “BRITISH AFRICA” 


THTRODUCTION. By J. Scott Keltie, LL.D. 
(Sec, Royal Geographical ety, Editor States- 
man’s Your Meck, ott ete). 

"THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.” By 
the Honorable Sir David Tennant, K.C.M.G. 
(Agent-General of the Cape Colony). 

RHODESIA. By Charies W. Boyd. 

RHODESIA. By a Resident, H. Marshall Hole, 
B.A., (Civil Magistrate, Salisbury). 

RHODESIA. ByW.EL 

BECHUANALAND. By Sir Arf G. A: 
Shippard, K.C.M.G., M.A., D.C.L., 

THE TRANSVAAL OLD AND NEW 

bell, F.R.G.8. (late Vice-President, 
BER Pea teem Johannesburg). 

NATAL. By F. Reeinald Stratham (Author of 
**South Africa as It Is ’’). 

THE HIGHLANDS OF NATAL. By 

Emile McMaster (of Hilton, Natal). 

ZULULAND. By Miss Colenso (Author of 

tory of the Zulu War’’). 

BRITON, ARORR AND BLACK IN 

so RICA A: By Professor James Alex. 
Tekan yrnces , F.RSL., F.R.G.8., M.P.S. 

NATIVE RACES OF SOUTH AFRI- 

CA AND THEIR POLITY. By Rev. John 
Mackensie (late Deputy Commissioner for British 
Bechuanaland). 


NATIVES UNDER BRITISH RULE 

is AFRICA. By R. H. Fox Bourne (Secretary 

borigines tection Society). 

THE E GOLD ERA IN SOUTH AFRICA 
a - Basil Worsfold Ve of “ The Principles 

of Critic ism,’’ *‘ South Africa,”’ etc.). 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Miss 
A. Le (Author of “‘The Captain of the 

us’ 


THE PROTECTORATE OF ZANZI- 
BAR. By the Rev. Walter K. Firminger, M.A. 
FRGS, F.R-C.L (Member Asiatic Society of 


EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. By 
Henry Stanley Newman, J.P. (Author of “ Tran 
pom Fay wre Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar and 
UGAN IDA. By Major-General Sir Henry Col- 
aE + age sae C.B., (late Acting Commissioner 

ganda 
WHAT ENG -AND HAS DONE FOR 
EQN Pls By Arthur Nichols (Secretary of the 


THE DISTRICT ¢ OF THE NIGER. By 


{ the Rey. P. A. Benn 
OUR WEST AERICAN COLONIES. 
By ore 120 - Quayle-Jones (late Chief Justice, 
ne 
LIFE | WEST AFRICA. _ By Miss Mary 
Kingsley (hatkor of “Travels in West Africa,” 
and “‘ West African Studies ’’). 
MAURITIUS. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Conde- 
Williams, of Mauri 


8vo, Buckram. Price, $3.50 per volume, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., N. Y. 








>» TELLS WHAT HE KNOWS ABOUT 
‘The Domestic, 
Blunders of 


SHELL IN WOMAN’S 24 


In managing 
the house tidy, w 


The New York Herald announces 
he “introduces his scalpel into the v 
be resultant benefit.’’ 


VIDENTLY NEEDED. THE BOF 


The Women 


“T’d like to ‘shake every tooth ont of his head. A Mere 
indeed! He’s a mere idiot!” 


“Lagreo with_the author, that many of my sisters nee 
use more care in household affairs. No sensible wom 

be offended at this needed correction.” / 
“I threw the book down a dozen times, but each@#time 
it up again, and just read it through to see w¥At else 
fool could think of to say.” 

“ TI haven't been able to think of anything else #fice I read 
book, Iam lending it to all my neighborfhow, Ob, if 
could only get hold of that Mere Man!” 


“I¢ you won’t use my name, I will admjpth 
author says is true. That is what y 
t I really can’t do things quite th 










omen 


FRONGHOLD 


WOMAN’S 
BLUNDERS 







OMAN’S ants and children, purchasjfg supplies, keeping 


g food, ignorance of pfpney matters, etc., etc. 
























sabsolute yar with the Mere Man,” and 
Vitals of woman’ ge appreciation, with what thos 





TS A LIVELY RECEPTION 


. The Men 


“Blessings 07 m! My wife wouldn’t listen to me when 

said tle same things. Now that she reads them in print, 
she accepts them as the gospel, though not very willingly,” 

“Tam having rare fun with the book. Gave it to my wife 
for a birthday present. ’Nuf sed.” 

“Sent & copy to our Woman’s Club. That day they had 
the liveliest session in the history of the club. They 
looking forthe man whe sent them the book.” 

“ My wife accuses me of having written the book. Says i 
sounds just like me.- Please publish the author’s name te 
help me out of my trouble.” “ 

“Just the book I have been looking for. My moth 
law is going to visit us next month.” 


“I brought héme a copy to-day. This evening I am v 
stairs in my study.and my wife is down in the sitting-room 
reading the book. I can hear her talking back to it. She 
seems to enjoy it immensely because it always lets her have 
the last word. She thinks she has the best of the argument, 
up to date.” 


ND FOR A COPY AND JOIN IN THE MERRY ES 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 
‘FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers; 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW 


— 


most of what 

es us Mad—at first, 
me way as heretofore, 
ouldn’t want that Mere 


“Yll bet A Mere Man is sonfe poor henpecked husband 
who daren’t open his mouth inthe house, This Kind always 
the most to say outside.” 











IN PRESS! 


THE JEFFERSONIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by JOHN P. FOLEY 


A Cyclopedia of the principles, views, theories, speculations, and reflections of Thomas Jeffer- 
son on Government, Politics, Law, Education, Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Naviga- 
tion, Finance, Science, Art, Literature, Religious Freedom, Morals, etc. 


Superroyal 8vo, about 800 pp. Cloth, $7.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 








SPARKLING WITH WIT AND IRRESISTIBLE HUMOR 


The Courant, Hartford, Conn.: 
subjects being a very wide one.” 


Boston Times: “An entertaining volume. . . 
in its pages.” 


Curiosities of Law and Lawver's 


By CROAKE JAMES 


The author, who has enjoyed the experience of half a century’s active practise 
of law, has collected hundreds of bright sayings, interesting facts, anecdotes about 
lawyers, curious legal cases and documents, and jokes between counsel, client, or 
prisoner. These have been carefully selected and compactly arranged in brief 
paragraphs. The humor and the illustrations and anecdotes are so brilliant and 


full of meaning that the contents will appeal to all who appreciate a clever saying 
or enjoy a capital joke. 


“Ie contains many amusing stories and anecdotes, the range of 


. There is a considerable merriment as well as fact 


The fe Adviser, Chicago: “ An enter- 
taining book.” 


Philadelphia Item: “In the nearly 800 pages 
of this book there is scarcely a dry line, and the vol- 
ume is really remarkable as anexampleof research.” 


Ohio Legal News, Norwalk, Ohio: “It is a 


book of nearly 800 pages, and embraces wisdoia as 
well as wit and more or less historical merit.” 


Green Bag, Boston: “ Filled with innumer-. 
able good things relating to the legal profession. 
Here one will find many of the favorite sayings, 
bits of facetiz and legal anecdotes, as well as ex- 
planations of curious and memorable doctrines and 
incidents, all of which make up the ‘ natural his- 
tory’ of the lawyer tribe. . We know of no 
volume better adapted to amuse and edify both the 
“lawyer and the layman.” 








8vo, 798 Pages, Cloth. Price, $3.00 

















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 








One thing 
is certain: 
Ayer’s 
Hair 
Vigor 
makes 
the hair 
‘grow, 

and it 








Always 


Restores 
Color 
to Gray Hair, 
Always. 


It stops falling 
of the hair, 
and keeps 
the scalp 
clean and 


healthy. 


$1.00 a bottle. All druggists. 
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